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THE HILL-TOP WOOD. 


Up in the hill-top wood 

I heard the oak-trees sing 

As only the great oaks can 

When the leaves are down, and they fling 
Their arms to the utmost span 

And exult in their brotherhood 

Up on the top of the hill. 


O but the air was good! 

And to feel them glorying 

As only the great oaks can 

In their stubbornness, and the spring 
That is in it, as in a man! 

To exult in their brotherhood 

Up on the top of the hill! 


I never thought that I could 

Know in my flesh the thing 

That only the great oaks can 

When their leaves are down, and they 
fling 

Their arms out wide:—but a man 

Is at home in that great oak-wood 

Up on the top of the hill. 


I climbed up among them: I stood 
In the ranks of the trees that sing 
As only the great oaks can 

All of the Wonderful Thing: 
There, to my uttermost span, 

I exulted in this that I could 

Up on the top of the hill. 


This that I one time would— 

If, sometime, the hour should bring 
Me mastery !—now I can. 

I hold it-from taking wing: 

I hold it, more wonderful than 

Any wonder:—the Making-good 

Of my Dream on the top of the Hill. 


I tumble out all the brood 

Of doubt from my boughs that I swing 
As only a great oak can! 

I exult with my branches! I fling 

My arms to their utmost span! 

I have come to my brotherhood 

Up on the top of this hill. 


You great hearts—you that have stood 
On this hill-top uttering 
(As only the great oaks can) 








Your wonder—today I bring 
Another fragment of Man 
To be of your brotherhood 
Up on the top of the hill. 
Henry Bryan Binns. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. 


They have builded magnificent bridges 
Where the nations’ highways go; 
O’er perilous mountain ridges, 
And where great rivers flow. 
Wherever a link was needed between the 
new and the known 
They have left their marks of Progress, 
in iron and steel and stone. 


There was never a land too distant, 
Nor ever a way too wide, 

But some man’s mind, insistent, 
Reached out to the other side. 
They cleared the way, these heroes, for 
the march of future years: 

The march was Civilization—and they 
were its Pioneers. 


Now through a nation’s sinning 
They are building a bridge so wide 
That those at the work’s beginning 
Scarce dreamed of the other side, 
They spared no thought for a future with 
the need for “‘now”’ so plain; 


- They sowed for others’ reaping—they 


have died for others’ gain. 


And what has gone to the making? 
Courage and sacrifice, 
And a thirst that knows no slaking 
For the Right at any price; 
Comradeship caring nothing for riches 
or rank or birth, 
For builders like these build only with 
things of eternal worth. 


Be comforted, wives and mothers! 
Your men, in their splendid youth, 
With a thousand thousand others, 
Have opened the way for Truth, 
They are building into a future where 
terror and strife shall cease; 
And the span of the bridge is Honor, and 
the goal that it leads to—Peace. 
Evelyn Simms. 
The Bookman. 
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A SOUND PEACE OR A SECOND WAR. 


More than once Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey, the two most authori- 
tative voices speaking for the collective 
Cabinet, have each declared on dif- 
ferent occasions that there shall be no 
peace until the Prussian military sys- 
tem has been destroyed or before 
Europe has been freed from the night- 
mare of German aggression forever. 
That consummation is, indeed, the 
only result that will provide a sound 
peace as well as an adequate recom- 
pense for the immense sacrifices in 
men and treasure that the Allies have 
consecrated to the common cause. 
But more recently some politicians have 
declared that there can be no talk of 
peace until Belgium has recovered 
what she has lost, and something more, 
which is a phrase in a lawyer’s mouth 
that may mean little or nothing. This 
definition of the British Government’s 
intentions is a remarkable whittling 
down of the grand resolution to effect 
a drastic and durable remedy of the 
evil that had befallen Europe from 
Prussian militarism, and the German 
desire to establish their own hegemony, 
which was foreshadowed in the earlier 
pronouncements. 

Belgium may be restored to her lost 
limits, with even some compensation 
thrown in, and still the Prussian mili- 
tary system might survive and Europe 
might also continue to lie under the 
shadow of a revived and more formid- 
able Getman menace than ever. It is 
sufficient for the moment to establish 
the fact that official statements about 
the fundamental conditions of the Peace 
that must some day bring a conclusion 
to this war are not consistent with each 
other and are even mutually destructive. 
It does not seem an unfair assumption 
then to hold that the Ministerial views 
as to what will constitute a suitable 
Peace are even now hazy and inchoate. 





Brave, resolute men would confine 
themselves “to saying—We will not 
think or talk of peace until we have 
laid our foe in the dust never to rise 
again. Such a statement would aso 
harmonize with the first program when 
Mr. Asquith used the valiant words 
(September, 1914): ‘‘ We wiil not sheathe 
our sword again until the rights of the 
small nationalities are established on 
unassatlable bases.”” A meagre Peace 
may restore those rights, but only the 
shattering of German power can render 
them unassailable. 

Rumors of an early Peace are to be 
heard on all sides. They are so per- 
sistent that the mind is driven for a 
moment to conclude that the war, this 
life or death struggle between millions 
of men, must be an unreality, a sort of 
phantasmagoria conjured up by an 
overwrought brain, until we read of the 
Titanic encounters on land and sea, 
which leave no other conclusion open 
to us than that our peace-scheming 
politicians live in a dreamland of their 
own. For if they are not dreamers 
we should have to suppose that they 
are disingenuous, that they never had 
any intention of muzzling the Hohen- 
zoliern, and that they will be very glad 
to avail themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to patch up a peace that would 
leave things very much where they were 
before the war began, and that would 
be disastrous, not only for our honor, 
but for the continued existence of the 
Empire. This conclusion might at 
first inspection appear unwarrantable, 
but a careful examination of the speeches 
made by Ministers, since they dis- 
covered that Germany was not going to 
collapse quickly through starvation 
or want of men, reveals so many dis- 
crepancies and contradictions between 
their most formal deciarations that it is 
impossible to believe that their views 
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are firmly fixed and their resolution un- 
swerving and unyielding. We are left 
sometimes in doubt whether the restora- 
tion of Belgium may not before very 
long be held to suffice as an irreducible 
minimum for the commencement of 
Peace discussions. What influences be- 
yond our ken and vision can induce 
men to think that the early arrival of a 
base and disastrous Peace could com- 
pensate us for its terms? 

Every one of us must have had fre- 
quent experience of late of receiving 
assurances from persons who certainly 
convey the impression of believing 
what they say, that peace will be re- 
stored during this summer, or at the 
latest in the autumn, and when these 
disseminators of rumors are challenged 
to give a reason for their extraordinary 
assertion it invariably takes the form 
that, as all the belligerents will before 
long be reduced to more or less com- 
plete financial exhaustion, they will be 
unable to continue the contest any 
longer. It appears to be a safe de- 
duction from the uniform character of 
the argument that this prediction of an 
early Peace is the reflection of the desire 
in some high financial circles to see an 
end put to the war as soon as possible, 
not from patriotic, but solely from 
pecuniary and selfish motives. We 
used often to be told before the war 
that ‘‘la haute finance’’ was a power in 
the world without the trammels of 
patriotism, for it was cosmopolitan and 
international, and in more than one in- 
stance, notably with regard to the 
Algeciras and Agadir crises, its emis- 
saries claimed for it, with or without 
reason, the credit of averting war. It 
was only in August, 1914, when down 
to the eleventh hour the leading finan- 
ciers were sure that peace would be 
preserved, that the hollowness of its 
claim to restrain ambitious rulers was 
exposed. 

But when we speak of international 
finance in this country we mean ex- 
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clusively the ascendancy acquired by 
Germans, naturalized and native, in the 
City of London. These were, and still 
are, a formidable gang upon whom peer- 
ages and other titles have been showered 
in the last twenty years. It is almost 
impossible to place limits to their social 
influence and to say where it begins and 
where it ends. But if the war continues 
much longer, and acquires here the 
bitterness that it already possesses in 
the eyes of every one of the Allies ex- 
cept the British, these gentlemen fully 
realize that their fate will be decided 
at the bar of an aroused and indignant 
public opinion, without any influence 
being able to shield them any longer. 
An answer will soon have to be given 
to the question, How is it that when 
Germans of humble station are being 
interned those in affluent cireumstances 
are allowed, not merely to roam at 
large, but even to direct some of our 
leading banks, to control much of our 
finance, and above all, to be left in a 
favored position to spread broadcast 
insinuations, rumors and even positive 
assertions that the state of the money 
market renders an early peace indis- 
pensable unless we are all to be ruined? 
These are the kind of disturbing sug- 
gestions that divert our aim and paralyze 
our blow. It is the German financial 
houses that see ruin in front of them, 
for a wave of indignation may lead the 
British people to send them all packing 
back to the Rhine. To save themselves 
they are clutching at any desperate 
expedient to weaken our effort and to 
turn us frem our purpose of extirpating 
all Teutonic influences at the root. 
Their best chance of averting the fate 
that would have befallen them at once 
on the outbreak of the war if they had 
been British financiers in Berlin lies in 
the early conclusion of peace. Hence 
underground intrigues are set on foot to 
create the doubt, despondency and want 
of confidence in ourselves and our Allies 
which may induce us to contemplate a 














peace without any other recommenda- 
tion, except that it puts an end to the 
fighting. All our sacrifices are to be in 
vain, all our expectations are to be 
blasted, so that a band—most of whom 
are German born, and all of German 
origin—may save their pelf and resume 
their réle of exploiting the British pub- 
lic. Is it any wonder then that the 
confident assertions emanating from 
the private offices and bank parlors of 
these magnates, and now being spread 
broadeast by trusting fools or more in- 
terested agents, are to the effect that 
peace is not merely near at hand, but 
that it is indispensable for our financial 
salvation? These aliens—naturalized 
or not—are not thinking of our salva- 
tion, but of their own. The sands in 
the hourglass of the tolerance too long 
extended to them are evidently run- 
ning low, and they see that they 
must resort to desperate devices to 
save their skins. The Stock Exchange 
has given a signal to the country with 
regard to its members, and before 
long there may be a general demand 
that all persons of enemy origin shall 
cease to control in any way the finances 
of the country, and that all German, 
or hybrid German offices in the City of 
London be compelled to close their 
doors. Then, only, shall we be relieved 
of the insidious counsels to become a 
party to an inconclusive and inglorious 
peace. 

It may be laid down as an unanswer- 
able proposition, in flat contradiction 
of what so many persons are asking us to 
believe, that an early peace is incom- 
patible with the attainment of the ends 
that were avowedly those of the Govern- 
ment during the first phase of the war. 
We can only have peace this year by 
abandoning them. Those who have 
been, and still are, predicting the early 
cessation of the struggle assume either 
our discomfiture or our betrayal of the 
common cause. They would not dare 
to say this openly, but it is the only 
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conclusion that could be drawn from 
the facts, although they hope that 
the public will not appreciate them 
until it is too late to repair the blunder. 

A cursory examination of the situa- 
tion in the different scenes of this world- 
war must suffice to show anyone that 
an early peace could only be to our dis- 
advantage and the advantage of Ger- 
many. She holds in her hands substan- 
tial aéquisitions with which she could 
barter for advantageous terms that 
would eventually secure for her many 
of the objects she felt sure of obtaining 
when she declared war on her neighbors. 
If a Peace Conference were to commence 
its work at this moment, it could not 
ignore the territories held by Germany 
and Austria. There is Belgium, with 
the exception of an infinitesimal part; 
there is much of Northern industrial 
France; there are Poland, Serbia, and 
Montenegro. If Germany offered at 
the first sitting to restore all of them, 
there is no conceivable conference or 
arbitration tribunal—composed, as 
either- would be, of functionaries, law- 
yers and financiers—that would not 
applaud her magnanimity, and be ex- 
tremely indulgent in supporting any 
counter-claim for damages. Yet, if 
such a peace were concluded, Germany 
would be beyond all question the 
triumphant party, not precisely in the 
manner of Napoleon deposing old 
dynasties and substituting his own, 
but in a thoroughly businesslike style 
establishing her overmastery, and shat- 
tering forever the concordance and 
mutual confidence of the Allies. The 
admission may not be palatable, but 
the war has shown that when it began 
Germany was the strongest and most 
formidable Power in the world. If 
peace were to be concluded at the 
moment when she was still in possession 
of her temporary spoils that reputation 
would be confirmed. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, but effectively, all States 
would become in some form or other 
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her vassals. The cohesive cement be- 
tween them supplied by the desire to 
smash Germany as the common foe of 
all having failed to endure to the end, 
each detached unit would in its turn 
succumb to the force, or the material 
pressure, of those Central European 
Powers, which are a law unto them- 
selves. 

Let us examine for a moment what 
Europe would be like on such a sup- 
position. Take, for instance, a re- 
stored Belgium. She would recover 
her nominal independence it is true, 
but without owing it to her champions. 
Her resources are drained, her pros- 
perity is departed. She would have 
no chance of reviving them, save by 
subservience to Germany, for the repu- 
tation of France and England. as her 
equals would have been destroyed. 
Nor would the position of France be 
very different. Even if it were assumed 
that Germany left France where she 
was in August, 1914, it would mean a 
final farewell to the lost provinces, and 
the conversion of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg into an integral German 
province. How would England her- 
self fare? Is her naval and aerial 
superiority on such an unchallengeable 
basis in this age of scientific warfare 
that she can afford to ignore the rest 
of the world, and think only of her in- 
sular security? Does insular security 
carry with it security in Ireland as well 
as Great Britain? Is the old adage 
forgotten here:— 

He who would England win 
Must in Ireland begin! 

The Casement raid shows clearly 
enough that it has not been forgotten 
in Germany. Could England then 
safely attempt to stand alone? Let 
us not forget that in the supposititious 
circumstances created by an early and 
precipitate Peace, while Germany would 
be not less hated by the French and 
Belgians, England would be despised. 
Nor would any consolation be forth- 





coming from the side of Russia. At the 
worst she could always turn eastwards, 
and become more of an Asiatic and less 
of an European Power. She, of all 
the victims not of German might, 
but of her Allies’ weakness and faint- 
heartedness, might find compensation 
in & new scene. 

Such would be something like the 
aftermath of a Peace arranged while 
Germany retained in her hands the 
spoil she has temporarily wrested from 
her neighbors. If the need of an early 
peace were to be admitted at this 
moment, then its terms could not be 
otherwise than favorable to Germany. 
Nominally, she would give up much 
that had never belonged to her; in 
substance, she would retain the means 
of accomplishing her main purpose at 
no remote date. She would then be 
confronted, not by an Alliance, but by 
England alone. We can well believe 
that the German Emperor is very 
desirous to make peace just now with 
the aid of the Pope and the American 
President, and to fool us with the co- 
operation of his friends and subjects 
in the financial world of London into 
the trap of believing that we have no 
higher interest or more pressing need 
than an early cessation of the war. 

In contradistin¢tion with what would 
be the moral discomfiture and disgrace 
of a premature peace negotiated at 
Germany’s convenience, and to her 
summons, let us now consider the details 
and conditions of what we may term a 
sound peace. In the first place, let 
us admit frankly and fully that this 
conclusion cannot be reached for a long 
time, and certainly not in the present 
year. Germany has not merely to be 
driven back on all sides out of the 
countries she ruthlessly invaded and 
harried but her military pride and 
power have to be humbled and de- 
stroyed on her own soil. Only then 
will the Germans admit their defeat. 
The Rhine valley must witness some of 














those scenes of war that have desolated 
the valleys of the Meuse and the 
Moselle. Then—and only then—vwill 
Germans realize the magnitude of their 
crimes and iniquities. The season for 
peace talk will only arrive when the 
Allied armies have wrested from Ger- 
many by force of arms, all that she has 
seized, and have forced their way 
through her eastern and western boun- 
daries. Then only may it be permis- 
sible to listen to what the German 
Government has to say on the subject 
of its future conduct, the compensation 
it will offer for the wrongs inflicted on 
unoffending neighbors, and the guaran- 
tees it will be able to provide for the 
fulfilment of its promises. Even when 
that position has been secured within 
the German borders, it is not at all 
probable that Germany will be able to 
satisfy the Allies that she has laid aside 
forever—or even for a sufficiently long 
term—the aggressive schemes upon 
which she had set her heart, much less 
that she will abandon the military sys- 
tem that was to provide the means of 
attaining them. Yet no peace could be 
termed sound, or would be likely to 
endure, that did not prescribe the com- 
plete abandonment of her policy, and 
effect the removal of the weapons that 
she has employed against ‘‘the small 
nationalities’’ and ‘‘ The Liberal States”’ 
of which Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey have so many times declared them- 
selves to be the special champions. 

We now return to the representatives 
of high finance in order to deal with 
their last and most subtle representa- 
tion. They are saying it is unwise 
to injure the Germans too much be- 
cause the value of all German stocks 
and shares will thereby be lowered; 
and as they are largely held by British 
subjects and institutions they will 
suffer not less than the enemy if Ger- 
man credit is destroyed, and German 
resources are diminished. In plain 
words, this is a plea not to crush the 
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enemy because investors in under- 
takings of a German or half-German 
parentage would suffer loss. This is a 
matter that deserves to be probed very 
closely by financial experts beyond 
suspicion. To reveal the whole truth 
they should commence. their investiga- 
tions about twenty years ago, when 
German finance began to be aggressive 
in its design of exploiting the British 
investor. It was soon after that date 
that under some evil influence our own 
banks began to curtail the lending 
powers of their country branches with 
the view of concentrating their funds in 
London, so as to enable them to par- 
ticipate more easily in the ‘‘great 
deals’? of international finance. It 
was during that period that it became 
notoriously easier to obtain the funds 
for external adventures, let us say, for 
instance, railways, in the Cameroons or 
waterworks in Damaraland, than for 
home undertakings. Indeed, for two 
years prior to the war, it was practically 
impossible to finance our own English 
schemes in the open market. The 
wire-pullers arranged that it should be 
so, and when Mr. Asquith’s attention 
was called to the matter in 1912, he 
gave a sort of paternal blessing to the 
system of abstracting capital from 
England. 

But private, and even public losses 
of this nature—that is the temporary 
or permanent decline in value of Ger- 
man securities—afford no reason for 
dealing tenderly with the enemy and 
prosecuting the war in a half-hearted 
spirit. The country ought to know the 
truth about these holdings. If an in- 
quest were held, and a register pre- 
pared of these holdings, then we would 
be able to conclude who are the people 
urging the Government to spare Ger- 
many. There is no reason why this 
should not be done with regard to Ger- 
man and Austrian investments, as has 
also been accomplished in the case of 
America. The country would then 
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realize that the complete smashing 
up of Germany entailed a loss to cer- 
tain individuals and institutions, and it 
would be able to draw its own con- 
clusions from the revelations. Con- 
siderable as the total might be, it would 
not equal the expenditure at five mil- 
lions a day for any considerable portion 
of the time that has been lost by the 
half-hearted prosecution of the war due 
to the insidious and incessant repre- 
sentations not to hit Germany too 
hard, lest we injure our investors. 
Moreover, this investigation would en- 
able us to understand the motives of 
these whisperers, who are looking to 
the ‘‘bulling’” of these stocks in an 
after-war boom to restore their af- 
fluence and power. For them, indeed, 
an early peace is essential; nor will 
there be any possibility of ending 
their intriguing until they are obliged 
to place all their cards on the table, 
and thus let the country see why in- 
visible hands have so often seemed to 
arrest our dash, and to divert our 
efforts from the main purpose to side 
issues. 

Our only sure goal is a sound peace 
attaining the objects set forth by Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey at the 
beginning of the struggle. It must not 
be a hastily patched-up one, and there- 
fore it cannot come at an early date. 
We must not expect it before the sum- 
mer. of next year, and unless our efforts 
are well sustained we may have to wait 
for it until 1918. But, however long 
and trying the delay, it will be wiser to 
put up with it rather than be a party 
to an incomplete and hollow peace that 
would be not only inglorious, but even 
injurious in the long run. However 
slow and costly the complete overthrow 
of Germany and the conversion of Cen- 
tral Europe into a congeries of small 
States might prove, it would, on the 
other hand, give Europe an assured 
peace for a very long period, free our 
commerce and our shores from seri- 





ous menace, and destroy forever the 
Hohenzollern system and_ traditions. 
Even if no pecuniary indemnity could 
be wrested from a totally vanquished 
Germany, the results specified would 
in themselves amount to an equivalent. 
Moreover, some of her assets would be 
unaffected by the most complete dis- 
comfiture that could be conceived. Her 
mineral wealth in Westphalia and 
Silesia would remain untouched and 
could be hypothecated. Her late Afri- 
ean colonies could be partitioned so as 
to provide pro rata compensation to the 
Allies. The argument that Germany 
must be spared in the interests of our 
own pockets will not bear scrutiny. 
The makers of a sound Peace will be 
able to discover ways of recovering 
quite as much compensation from a 
completely defeated Germany as the 


‘ framers of an unsound convention, that 


is to say one made before the enemy 
who has shaken the fabric of human 
society to its foundations has been com- 
pletely overthrown, could extract from 
a Germany that still stood erect and 
defiant. But the attainment of the 
main objects of the Allies in destroying 
the Prussian military system and in 
freeing Europe from the nightmare of 
renewed German aggression transcends 
in value and importance all questions 
of an adequate or inadequate war 
indemnity. 

The country must deal resolutely 
with the intrigues now in active develop- 
ment on behalf of a pro-German prop- 
aganda in favor of a premature and 
early peace. The men who are saying 
that we have no greater interest than a 
speedy peace are traitors to their coun- 
try. If such a disgraceful transaction 
could be conceived to be _ possible 
Germany would be left the real victor 
and the arbiter of Europe. But of all 
the sufferers from so miserable an ending 
for our losses and sacrifices not one 
would have greater cause to rue the 
day than Great Britain. Her reputa- 
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tion would be destroyed, her Colonies 
and India would break the ties that 
bound them to a dishonored and 
humiliated Metropolis, and the rest of 
the world would look on with indif- 
ference while Germany recuperated 
herself first to sap by her old methods 
and then assail our island security. 
A premature and early peace would 
mean then a second war; @ war in which 
Britain would stand alone. The Allies 
who have banded themselves together 
by a solemn covenant to put an end 
to a foe that has stopped at no wicked- 
ness or brutality would be the first to 
denounce, and perhaps to combine 
“against her if the weakness or falseness 
of our rulers were to lead this country 
along the false track of seeking an early 
peace through too much pondering on 
the expense and human losses of a pro- 
tracted war. Were our evil and self- 
interested counselors to succeed in 
leading us astray we should not long 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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escape the fate we had deserved. But 
is it not time to put an end to all these 
pro-German intrigues in our midst, 
and to remove the old taint of German 
influence in every branch of our political 
and administrative life? Then the 
insidious promptings in favor of an 
early peace would be arrested, and we 
should seriously face the truth that our 
fate is bound up in the attainment of a 
sound peace, be it long or be it soon in 
coming. If we fail or falter in this high 
moral purpose and national duty we 
may be sure that Nemesis will follow 
in a second war to be fought without 
Allies and with reduced and disheart- 
ened forces due to internal divisions 
and the alienation of our best friends. 
Let our watchword then be, and it 
is the only safe one, a complete and 
crushing victory over our foe as the 
precursor to a sound and satisfactory 
Peace attaining all the objects of our 
declared policy. 
Y. 





LORD KITCHENER AND INDIA. 


The secret of Lord Kitchener’s suc- 
cess was an inflexible will. He per- 
formed every task he set himself, and he 
got nearly everything he wanted. The 
one great disappointment of his life 
was the decision of the Government 
not to appoint him Viceroy of India 
in succession to Lord Minto. The 
Crown has a very large voice in the 
selection of Viceroys, and it was under- 
stood at the time that the iate King 
Edward desired to send Lord Kitchener 
to India. Lord Kitchener thought 
that he would be chosen, and the mat- 
ter went so far that some tentative 
steps were made in the direction of 
selecting a staff. Just when the ques- 
tion of Lord Minto’s successor was 
about to be officially considered by the 
Government, King Edward died. It 


was believed that King George was well 
aware of his late Majesty’s views, which 
he approved. He had become closely 
acquainted with the great soldier 
during his tour in India as Prince of 
Wales, and had conceived a deep regard 
for him. But a difficulty arose. Lord 
Morley had just completed, in con- 
junction with Lord Minto, his legisla- 
tion for the enlargement of the con- 
stitutional liberties of India. It would 
fall to the lot of the new Viceroy to 
direct the working of the reforms in 
their still early stages, and they might 
require delicate handling. Lord Mor- 
ley took the view that the appointment 
of a soldier might be misunderstood in 
India, and that neither precedent 
nor the then existing situation war- 
ranted so unusual a choice. His ob- 
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jections were admittedly weighty, and 
some of his colleagues shared them. 
India, it was said, was entering upon a 
new and more spacious era, and it was 
extremely desirable not to give the 
Government of India too military a 
tinge. Lord Morley pressed his op- 
position to the fullest lengths, and 
something like a minor crisis developed. 
At last some one pointed out that a 
Viceroy had already resigned over 
Lord Kitchener, and that it would 
never do to have a Secretary of State 
resigning also. This view prevailed. 
Among other names considered had 
been that of Sir Charles Hardinge, in 
whom King Edward had reposed the 
fullest confidence, which was shared by 
his successor. The nomination of Sir 
Charles Hardinge composed all dif- 
ferences, and eventually he sailed for 
India as Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Kitchener went to Egypt in- 
stead, and was probably far happier 
there; but he never quite got over his 
disappointment. He was a man who, 
when he had once set his mind on 
anything, never relinquished its pur- 
suit. Had he been spared, he would 
have been quite willing to go to India 
at ninety years of age sooner than aban- 
don his cherished purpose. Up to the 
outbreak of war, his gaze still turned 
occasionally to the Himalayas; but 
when Lord Hardinge’s period of office 
expired he was engrossed by the war, 
and thoughts of India had temporarily 
become dim. 

Lord Kitchener spent seven years in 
India as Commander-in-Chief, from 
1902 to 1909. India humanized him, 
and he developed there tastes which 
had hitherto been unsuspected, except 
by his closest intimates. He said 
when he arrived that he had never 
really known since boyhood what it 
was to possess a home, and he enjoyed 
entering into occupation of his two 
official residences, Snowdon at Simla, 
and the Commander-in-Chief’s spacious 





house within the walls of Fort William 
at Caleutta. He greatly enlarged Snow- 
don, and beautified and adorned it out 
of all recognition; and those who came 
after him complained that the place 
cost a great deal to maintain. He 
loved building and altering and im- 
proving houses, and was never happier 
than when he was discussing structural 
changes with architects and builders, or. 
embellishments with artists and decora- 
tors. The doing of these things, the 
supervision of the alterations while 
they were being made, seemed to give 
him even more pleasure than their 
contemplation afterwards. The same 
characteristics were revealed when he 
acquired Broome Park in Kent. In 
his later life his homes became his 
hobbies. At Simla, too, he developed 
that genuine passion for gardening 
which never afterwards forsook him, 
and when in the hills the early morning 
hours were generally spent by him 
in the garden. Onlookers sometimes 
thought they saw a touch of pathos in 
this simple enthusiasm for his dwell- 
ings; for with it all he somehow con- 
veyed the impression that he was a 
rather lonely man, and had no par- 
ticular wish to be otherwise. Yet 
he had the gift of inspiring devotion 
among those immediately in contact 
with him. I have known many famous 
soldiers, but have never known one who 
was served by his staff with more faith- 
fulness and affection. The rank and 
file of the Army, on the other hand, 
respected him, feared him, and swore 
by him; but they never loved him as 
they loved Lord Roberts. One of his 
most trusted lieutenants once said to 
me: ‘‘No one fully understands the 
British soldier who has not done a long 
spell with a regiment. The great de- 
fect of Kitchener’s early training 
was that he never really knew regi- 
mental life.’’ 

I think that in his early days in 
India Lord Kitchener formed no very 














high opinion of the Native Army; and 
this was partly due to his long residence 
in Egypt and the Sudan. Almost 
unconsciously he was apt to compare 
the Indian regiments with the Egyptian 
and Sudanese battalions he had him- 
self fashioned out of very raw material; 
and he was inclined to be impatient with 
the differences he detected. His Afri- 
can troops were simpler and less com- 
plex men, and their religion sat rather 
lightly upon them. The Indian sepoy 
seemed to Lord Kitchener a somewhat 
pampered individual, and it took him 
some time to appreciate how deeply 
caste and religion and inexorable social 
customs entered into the peculiarities 
he noted. He chafed at the realiza- 
tion that there were tasks and duties 
which, though cheerfully undertaken 
by his Sudanese, could not be imposed 
upon the Indian troops. Yet time 
brought a clearer conception of the 
soldierly qualities of the Indian regi- 
ments, and in the later years of his 
command he showered benefits and 
reforms upon them which are gratefully 
remembered. ; 
His sweeping reorganization of the 
Army of India, British and Native, is 
writ in the records of the time, and I 
shall not examine it afresh in detail; 
nor shall I attempt to probe the merits 
of the painful controversy in which he 
became involved with Lord Curzon. 
People in England never understood 
the character of that dramatic dispute. 
They thought vaguely that it had 
something to do with Lord Kitchener’s 
reorganization of the Indian scheme of 
defense, but this was not the case. 
The military reforms he _ instituted 
were supported by all, and he was given 
money without stint. The essence of 
the ultimate quarrel was that, rightly 
or wrongly, Lord Kitchener desired to 
absorb into the office of the Commander- 
in-Chief many powers and duties pre- 
viously discharged by others. Lord 
Curzon contended, to put it very broad- 
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ly, that the proposals were both im- 
practicable and unconstitutional. The 
sequel is common knowledge. ‘‘K. 
will down them all,’ said one of his 
friends to me when feeling was running 
high; and he did. Looking back, I can 
see that in this matter, as all through 
Lord Kitchener’s life, the spirit of 
Egypt was strong upon him. In 
Egypt he had grown accustomed to 
hold all the strings in his own hands, 
and the habit clung to him. After the 
myriads and the illimitable distances of 
Asia, Egypt always seemed to me a 
small and simple place, just a patch of 
silt and a shining river narrowly edged 
with green. You can adopt methods in 
Egypt which may not do elsewhere. 
But Lord Kitchener had a type of mind 
which did not readily alter. He had 
learned on the Nile to concentrate 
authority in himself (though in reality 
there was always the strong hand of 
Lord Cromer in the background). 
Precisely the same tendency was visible 
in the first year of the war, when he 
became Secretary of State. It was not 
ambition, as the superficial thought; 
it was rather a habit. In the Indian 
controversy I differed from him ve- 
hemently, chiefly on the constitutional 
point. When in after years he was 
good enough to expound to me the more 
intimate aspects of his side of the case, 
he said he did not expect to convert 
me; nor did he. But this is not the 
moment to dwell upon differences which 
were bitter enough. 

It is curious now to recall that when 
Lord Kitchener became Commander- 
in-Chief in India we were still very much 
obsessed by the thought of a possible 
Russian movement towards the con- 
fines of the Indian Empire. The con- 
struction of the Orenburg-Tashkent 
railway, which. would enable troops 
entrained at Moscow to alight within 
ten days at a point within eighty miles 
of Herat, without changing carriages, 
seemed to the onlookers in India to be 
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a sinister portent. When it became 
known that even during the Russo- 
Japanese War work on the railway was 
steadily continued, alarm began to 
deepen into a tentative conviction. 
Then the Government of India heard 
that in spite of the drain of men to 
Manchuria, Russia had ordered rein- 
forcements of 200,000 troops to be 
sent to Central Asia. The explanation 
suggested was that the Russian Govern- 
ment knew that the war in Manchuria 
was going badly, and proposed to make 
a diversion towards India in the hope 
of distracting the rising tide of feeling 
at home, which culminated in the at- 
tempted revolution of 1905. Lord 
Kitchener fully believed the Central 
Asian story, and it led to his first 
proposal to concentrate the bulk of the 
Indian Army on the frontier. I had 


sent a private agent to Petrograd and’ 


Central Asia, and my agent fully con- 
firmed the story. He even thought, 


‘ I have no doubt quite sincerely, that 


he had ascertained the disposition of the 
bulk of the 200,000 men, and he in- 
sisted that they had arrived. When I 
afterwards had an opportunity of cross- 
examining my agent, I began to have 
doubts; but for a long time the affair 
remained rather a mystery. Sir Charles 
Dilke repeatedly denied the allegation 
in the House of Commons. 

In later years, when the relations 
between Great Britain and Russia had 
improved, I learned the truth from 
M. Polovsky, who had meanwhile be- 
come Russian Consul-General in India. 
It was an extraordinary example of the 
way misunderstandings can arise be- 
tween two great Governments. M. 
Polovsky was civil adviser to the Gov- 
ernor General of Russian Central Asia 
when ‘Lord Kitchener arrived in India. 
He said that the Russian authorities 
were greatly disturbed by the reports 
which reached them of Lord Kitchener’s 
systematic personal inspection of the 
whole of the passes on the North- 





west Frontier soon after his arrival. 
Lord Kitchener’s real purpose, as he 
told me himself, was entirely innocent. 
He was responsible for the defense of 
India, and wanted to look at the routes 
by which India might be invaded, a 
perfectly natural desire. Russia grew 
still more restive when she heard exag- 
gerated reports of the proposed con- 
centration of troops at various points 
on the Indian frontier. Not much was 
known in Russia about Lord Kitchener, 
but his intentions were supposed to be 
ardently warlike. It was thought— 
so little did we know each other in those 
days!—that Great Britain would seize 
the opportunity of the Far Eastern war 
to strike at Russian Central Asia, with 
Lord Kitchener as her chief instru- 
ment. The Governor-General solemnly 
warned Petrograd, and asked for rein- 
forcements. He did not ask for 200,000 
men, but for additions which would 
bring the Central Asian garrison to that 
total. His request was approved, pure- 
ly as a protective measure, and the 
reinforcements were ordered to start. 
The British Intelligence Department 
got hold of the news in a perverted form, 
and told India that 200,000 men were 
on their way. My agent, who had 
visited Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent and other places, and had 
sent an emissary along the whole 
Upper Oxus to the borders of the Pamirs, 
declared that he had seen the new 
Russian divisions. He must have used 
very powerful magnifying glasses. A 
few of the troops started, and some 
batteries and a battalion or two act- 
ually crossed the Caspian; but the 
position in Manchuria grew desperate, 
the orders were canceled, the few 
reinforcements which had reached Tur- 
kestan were recalled, and after a 
time Russia forgot all about ‘‘the 
Kitchener menace.” I have often 
thought of writing a book entitled 
‘“‘How Wars Begin,” and if I ever do 
that story in a fuller form will have a 
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prominent place. Lord Kitchener after- 
wards modified his intention of massing 
more troops on the frontier, but he so 
redistributed them as to facilitate their 
mobilization and concentration at the 
danger point. 

Lord Kitchener was not, as Russia 
then supposed, a man eager for war. 
His instincts were pacific, but he wished 
to be prepared; and if war was thrust 
upon him, then he struck hard. Except 
for one or two small campaigns, there 
were no frontier expeditions while he 
was in India; though this was largely 
due to the frontier policy of withdrawal 
and concentration inaugurated by Lord 
Curzon. At one time, when he was 
very much troubled about the raids 
of the Mahsud Waziris, the Ishmaelites 
of the frontier, Lord Kitchener sent 
me a characteristic message. ‘These 
Mahsuds,”’ he said, ‘‘are the curse of our 
borderland. I do not wish to attack 


them or anybody, but if they give us . 


much more provocation I fear we shall 
have to. I want you to remember that 
I am not seeking any sort of frontier 
war, but if I go for these people J shall 
not spare them.”’ The Mahsuds seem 
to have got an inkling of what was in 
store for them, and they quieted down. 

The fact that the limited British 
sphere of influence in Persia, as de- 
fined in the Anglo-Russian Convention, 
was fixed on Lord Kitchener’s advice, 
has a special interest in view of the 
muddle in which we now find ourselves 
in Mesopotamia. It will be remem- 
bered that our allotted sphere is very 
small, and comprises only Seistan and 
Persian Mekran. When Lord Kitch- 
ener was consulted he said: ‘‘Those 
are the only areas which I would under- 
take to hold and defend with the troops 
now at my disposal. The deserts 
beyond make the task of defense easy. 
But if you want to make me respon- 
sible for lands at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, then you must increase the 
strength of the Army of India.” Well 
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knowing Lord Kitchener’s earlier views 
regarding commitments beyond the 
coast in the Persian Gulf, I silently 
marveled at his apparent acquiescence 
in the Bagdad adventure last year. He 
had studied that particular question 
from the military point of view while in 
India. He knew the risks and dangers, 
and had expressed himself most clearly 
about them. Why, then, one asked 
oneself, was he a party to the Bagdad 
advance? The truth is, I believe, that 
he opposed the Bagdad advance, but 
suffered himself to be overruled. He 
never liked the Mesopotamian adven- 
ture, but other people’s confident 
optimism misled him as it misled 
everybody. I think he should have 
put his foot down, but we do not know 
the whole truth yet, and the Bagdad 
decision was made at a time when he 
was perhaps not very sure of his 
position. 

Lord Kitchener read few books, and 
I do not think he was deeply versed 
in the international politics of Europe. 
I saw him at Fort William shortly 
before he gave up the Indian Com- 
mand, and he said to me: ‘I don’t 
wish to be idle when I leave here, and 
I doubt whether the Home Government 
will do anything for me. I am much 
interested in this Turkish revolution. I 
know the Turk well, and believe in him. 
I want to reorganize the Turkish Army 
and make it a first-class fighting force. 
Do you think the Home Government 
would object?”’ I replied that whether 
they objected or not, I was pretty sure 
that the other Powers would object if 
they saw the most famous living British 
soldier reorganizing the Turkish Army. 
I added that from what I had seen and 
heard in Constantinople, I doubted 
whether an Englishman would be wel- 
come in such a capacity. He instantly 
replied: ‘‘Von der Goltz went there. 
Why can’t I go?’”’ As was his wont, 
he flatly declined to recognize the dif- 
ficulties.: When he had an object in 
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view, difficulties did not exist for him. 
Presently he suggested that as an al- 
ternative he might go to Constantinople 
as Ambassador. I answered that the 
Constantinople Embassy was not an 
easy post, and the Government would 
probably prefer a trained diplomatist. 
He rejoined: ‘‘What you want in Con- 
stantinople is a man who understands 
the Turk. I understand him and can 
deal with him.” At length I said: 
‘Why don’t you return to England and 
join Lord Roberts in his National 
Service campaign? It means more to 
us than Turkey. With you by his side, 
the two of you could sweep the coun- 
try.”’ He looked at me in his enig- 
matical way, and with the slight growl 
he could assume at will, replied: ‘‘Why 
should I pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for the Government?” Afterwards, 


if I remember aright, he somewhat’ 


qualified this observation by saying 
that he had no taste for public agitation; 
that he preferred ‘‘doing a job” and 
disliked platform speaking; and that 
anyway he doubted whether anything 
would come of the National Service 
movement unless “‘the political people”’ 
took it up. I made some common- 
place remark about patriotic duty and 
the heedlessness of England, and he 
retorted, I think, that his patriotism 
had always consisted in ‘‘serving the 
country by doing the job that lay 
nearest.”” He seemed to have very 
little conception of the strength of 
his influence in England. Full under- 
standing in that respect came later. 
Though I am by no means well informed 
on the point, I should be inclined to 
doubt whether he was a keen advocate 
of compulsion in the early stages of the 
war. Had he held strong views, his 
instinct would probably have led him to 
press them on the Government the 
moment he assumed office as Secretary 
of State for War. 

He talked of the Anarchist movement 
in India, which [ was then investigat- 
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ing, and said he had never had the 
slightest doubt about the ability of 
Great Britain to maintain British rule. 
He thought we must always expect a 
certain amount of trouble from a 
limited number of disaffected people, 
and declared that he would face with 
complete equanimity even the widest 
and gravest form of disturbance, though 
he did not in the least believe that such 
a phase would come. Much that he 
said cannot be written here, but after 
strongly -insisting that the bulk of the 
Indian peoples were either ardently or 
tacitly loyal, he spoke of the academic 
military aspect of the question thus: 
“‘T have been studying Indian condi- 
tions for nearly seven years. Our great 
strength is our trunk railways. So 
long as we keep them open, nothing 
matters; and I can assure you that I 
have looked after that thoroughly.”’ I 
suggested possible outrages, and pointed 
out the large proportion of Indiane in 
the railway services. He replied: * I 
believe that at present I may claim to 
know as much about railways in war 
as any living soldier. All my cam- 
paigns have, been fought with the aid 
of the locomotive. I do not care about 
outrages, for I know there is nothing so 
indestructible as a railway. In the 
South African War the Boers had all 
the dynamite of the Rand at their 
disposal. We used to watch them re- 
treating and blowing up the railway. 
as they went, and next day my men 
would come along and build it again. 
There is very little dynamite in India.” 
From these convictions. he never wav- 
ered. He took precautions, but he 
never worried about the future of 
British rule in India. 

Lord Kitchener had the bump of ac- 
quisitiveness very strongly developed, 
and many stories are told of his ardor 
as a collector. How far he became an 
authority on old china I do not know, 
but he had a wonderful collection of old 
arms, and he knew more about swords 
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than anyone I ever met. When he 
showed his swords one saw that he had 
the true collector’s passion. He said, 
I think, that old Persian blades had 
about forty different kinds of water- 
mark in the steel, that the patterns were 
known, and that he had collected over 
twenty kinds, but had never been able to 
complete his collection, though he was 
constantly searching. Somewhere in 
Persia, he added, there were copies of an 
old book illustrating and describing the 
watermarks. He thought the great 
bazaar at Ispahan would be a likely 
place, and asked me to search there for 
swords and the book. Nothing daunted 
him when he saw a sword he wanted. 
To get it was like winning a battle. I 
went to stay with a General I knew, and 
on entering his bungalow looked round 
the empty walls and said: ‘‘ Where 
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are all your swords?” He replied with 
a smile: ‘‘The Chief was staying here 
yesterday, and asked the very same 
question. I told him they were all 
locked up in boxes and stowed away in 
a godown until he was five hundred 
miles away. He took it in good part.’’ 

England never fully understood Lord 
Kitchener, and perhaps he never fully 
understood his countrymen. They 
weaved innumerable myths around this 
shy and solitary man, who revealed 
himself to few. To them his figure 
loomed gigantic and mysterious through 
the sand-storms of African deserts and 
the mists of the Himalayas. In their 
hour of trial he came among them for a 
space, and then vanished forever in the 
wild Northern seas. He was a good 
man to fight for or to fight against, and 
he found a worthy end. 

Asiaticus. 





SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XIII* 


Anthony’s convalescence was long and 
tedious and was intimately associated 
in his mind with scripture. The boy 
had a pious belief, probably instilled 
into him by his nurse, that when people 
are ill they read the Bible, and when 
they are well they leave it alone. He 
seemed to have a very sensible notion 
of his precarious hold on life and of the 
danger which was hardly yet past. 
He required the book of Genesis read 
consecutively to him from the story of 
the Creation onwards, and he forbade 
Jacquetta to tell him anything but re- 
ligious tales. He professed anxiety to 
be prayed for in church, and was very 
particular in insisting upon it that his 
whole name should be given. 

“They won’t know who it is,”’ he said, 
“if you don’t say Anthony Forbes 

*“Some Elderly People and Their Young 


Friends’’ is published in the United States by 
E.P. Dutton & Co., NewYork. Price, $1.35, net. 


Darling,” and he would like Jacquetta 
to write the name on a slip of paper 
and hand it in at the vestry. 

‘‘Will Mr. Burrows pray for me?’’ he 
said. 

“Not in church down here,” Jac- 
quetta told him, though doubtless Mr. 
Burrows who was so good and kind 
would include the little boy in his 
morning and evening supplications. 

Jacquetta trembled as she saw how 
weak she was becoming and how hope- 
less it was to try to be anything else 
when a little boy wants some one to 
pray for him. 

““Why shouldn’t Mr. Burrows pray 
in the church down here?’’ 

““Mr. Burrows has his own church, 
Tony, darling.”’ 

‘““Why has he his own church? Why 
has Mr. Burrows his own church, Jack? 
I don’t want Mr. Burrows to have his 
own church, I want him to come down 
to this church and pray for me.” 
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“I can ask him to come,” said Jac- 
quetta doubtfully. 

But he took her hand and said im- 
patiently, ‘‘I shan’t get well, Jack, dear, 
unless Mr. Burrows comes and prays 
for me.’’ 

She had an idea that this was unor- 
thodox, and tried to put the matter into 
better form in Tony’s mind. 

He began to ery and slapped her hand, 
and then cried more than ever at his 
own naughtiness. 

Jacquetta, half distracted, said, ‘I 
will write to him tonight, Tony, and he 
shall pray for you with all his might 
and main, truthfully he will.” 

“But I want him to pray in his white 
surplice and in church,” wailed Tony. 

“Well, I will tell him even that,” she 
said to comfort him. 

“No, but I want him to be in Abbey- 
wood Church where the little window is 
that the lepers used to look through. I 
want him to say ‘Amen’ and to smile 
sort of sickly, like he does at the choir 
boys as they come out of church— 
please, I want it, Jack, please, I want 
it.” 

Men, even the youngest of them, 
were very importunate, she told herself, 
but what was to be done for a boy 
whose delicate health had always made 
him too precious to those about him, 
and whose rising temperature now 
betrayed the over-excitement of his 
feeble frame. 

All that afternoon they composed a 
letter to Mr. Burrows, and told him to 
be sure to bring his surplice, and to 
say the prayers quite out loud, and not 
to forget that Tony’s second name was 
Forbes, and then Clemmie came to sit 
with him, as she usually did every after- 
noon, and she brought a letter with 
her which she said she wanted to show 
Jacquetta. 

“‘Bobby has gone mad,” she said 
calmly and cheerfully, and when her 
friend expressed the proper amount of 
sympathy with the unfortunate mental 
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collapse, Clemmie remarked that she 
really thought her letters had taken to 
posting themselves. 

“Honestly, Jack,’ she said, ‘‘I 
haven’t written to Bobby since that 
night I could not make up my mind. 
Well, now, read this.’ 

Bobby wrote solemnly and earnestly, 
in a round, boyish hand. The letter 
said: 

My dear Clemmie,—I am absolutely 
miserable, but it is no use thinking about 
that. I suppose I ought to send you 
back all the darling presents you have 
given to me, so I enclose under separate 
cover, registered, the flat watch that 
you got at Asprey’s and the links and 
the cigarette lighter. But the stockings 
with the cable pattern have got lost in 
the wash. I liked them better than 
anything else, because you made them. 
It is all part of the beastliness of every- . 


- thing to have lost them in this way. I 


I shall always love you, because it is 
quite impossible to help doing so.— 
Yours affectionately, 

Robert Damer. 


“*Now!”’ said Clemmie. 

“Well?” said Jacquetta. 

“T ean only think,” said Clemmie, 
“that some of the letters I wrote that 
night must have got lost in my large 
bed, and that they will turn up from 
time to time and post themselves, 


and that—oh, Jacquetta, it’s too 
muddling!’ 

“Do you mean to say—?” began 
Jacquetta. 


‘‘Well, you see, it’s like this. No, I 
don’t mind Tony being here; it will be a 
solemn lesson to him never to fall in 
love with anyone. You see, it is like 
this. I sort of wrote to Bobby and 
said I could not marry him because I 
wanted to see what it looked like on 
notepaper, and also to see what it felt 
like not to be engaged to him. So then 
when I had enjoyed the awfulness of 
that as long as I could bear it, I wrote 
again and accepted him, but it wasn't 
quite what I meant to say, so I wrote 
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two or three letters and I’m sure I don’t 
know what I did with them, but I think 
they were all accepting him, only in 
some cases I sort of shouted Hallelujah, 
and in others I think I groveled too 
much, and then of course I saw what a 
mistake that was.” 

“‘And you wrote again refusing him?” 

“T am rather bad at knowing what 
things are like,’’ said Clemmie, smiling, 
“‘unless I see them on paper. For 
instance, I never could do sums in my 
head. I can’t choose a dress unless I 
pin patterns on my pincushion for about 
a week.” 

‘‘Bobby will be engaged to you one 
day of the week and refused by you the 
next for a good long time to come,” 
said Jacquetta. 

“Yes, but who posts the letters? I 
suppose, really, they creep out of 
bed when no one is looking and lie 
about on the floor as if they were meant 
to be posted. I always post my letters 
on the floor.” 

“T am going to be prayed for,” said 
Tony in a sudden and alarming manner, 
and in answer to his visitor’s startled 
inquiry whether he felt worse, he re- 
plied ‘‘no,”’ but that he would like to 
hear his name in church. ‘‘Mr. Bur- 
rows is coming to do it,” he said. 

“T can’t have it, Tony,” protested 
Miss Beamish, “really I can’t. I 
must get something settled about Bobby 
first.” 

“Tt’s all right, Tony, darling,’’ said 
Jacquetta. ‘‘I have written the letter 
and posted it.’ 

“Edgar hasn’t a chance if he comes 
now,”’ said Clementine. 

“‘T can’t help it,’’ said Jacquetta. ‘‘I 
have Tony to think about.” 

“Bobby will be here directly,” said 
Miss Beamish. (It no doubt accounted 
for her choice of dress, which was un- 
usually gay and beautiful this after- 
noon.) 

“‘Have you asked him down?”’ 


“No, but Bobby nearly always come; 
Livine Aag, Vot, III, No. 138. 
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after he has been refused. It’s so 
upsetting, but I have a pocket-hand- 
kerchief quite ready. Jacquetta, if 
there are bridesmaids will you be one?” 

She slipped off Master Darling’s bed 
as a knock at the door summoned her 
to descend to see Mr. Damer. Jac- 
quetta continued to sit by the sick 
child’s couch, and to give him lessons 
in wisdom. Her adjectives and happy 
phrases had come back to her like re- 
turning health to a sick man, and she 
treated Tony to an account of Clem- 
mie’s ‘formidable sweetness”? and the 
‘“‘gauche tenderness’’ which Bobby 
exhibited towards her. 

Tony always enjoyed when his sister 
talked in this way to him; it seemed to 
give him a feeling of being treated with 
respect, and he used to watch her 
mouth open-eyed on these occasions as 
though waiting for visible pearls to drop 
from it. Still, for the moment, the 
sheer romance of Clementine’s love 
affairs was uppermost in his mind, and 
he said in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘Do you 
think he’s found another letter from 
her?”’ 

‘“‘No, I expect he’s pretending to say a 
long farewell to her, and that always 
touches Clemmie very much. I could — 
see she was rather upset about the 
stockings.” 

“Do you think she’ll marry Bobby, 
Jack?” 

“Yes, Master Darling, I think she 
has meant to marry him from the very 
first.’’ 

‘‘Why is she going to marry Bobby?” 

“Out of curiosity, I think. She wants 
to see how Bobby turns out as a hus- 
band, and how far she can improve 
him.” 

‘“‘Why does she want to improve 
him?” 

“You can’t help trying to improve a 
man if you are @ woman,” said Jac- 
quetta. ‘‘It’s like tidying a room— 
your fingers simply itch to set things 
straight.” 
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‘“‘Why do women like tidying up so 
much?” queried the boy, whose ques- 
tions frequently demanded some crys- 
tallization of thought on the part of 
his hearers. ‘“‘Why do women like 
tidying up, Jack?” 

“*T believe it is what they are made 
for, Tony. Men are always pulling 
down things, and hurting each other, 
and untidying their rooms, and sticking 
their heels through socks, and getting 
things into a muddle generally, and 
women go after them with a broom and 
a dust-pan, or some bandages and 
rags, or just a little watering-can to lay 
the dust. But they have to skip away 
very quickly and pretend they were only 
doing the thing for fun as soon as the 
mending and the tidying and the patch- 
ing are over.”’ ; 

‘Why do they skip away?”’ 

“‘Because that’s their place. You 
see, men like to take up a good deal of 
room, and they can’t do that unless 
women skip away, can they?” 

“No, they can’t,’’ said Master Darling, 
for once not asking a question, ‘“‘but I 
don’t see why they should have all the 
room.”’ 

“‘Oh, but they’re so nice when they 
have everything they want,’ said Jac- 
quetta. ‘‘You can’t think how nice a 
man can be when everything goes as 
he likes it to go.” 

‘“‘When things so wrong with me I 
say ‘Damn,’” said Tony. 

“You are becoming quite a little 
man,”’ she said. 

‘Nurse said she’d slap me next time 
I said it.” 

“Civilization demands,” said . Jac- 
quetta, “that we give no vent to our 
natural emotions.” 

“*Who demands it, Jack?”’ 

“Civilization.” 

“But I don’t like civilization. I 
want to say ‘Damn’ when I feel like 
it.” 

‘It’s much better than howling,” she 
said. 
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“T think when I’m a man I’d like to 
be a sort of Doctor Barnardo.”’ 

“Oh, Tony, darling, you don’t feel 
worse?” said Jacquetta anxiously. 

“No, but I want to nurse children 
and make them feel well.” 

‘‘Dearest, dearest Tony, don’t talk 
like that.” 

‘‘Well, if I can’t be Doctor Barnardo 
I'd like to be the man that cleans out 
drains.”’ 

‘‘Jacquetta!’’ said Clemmie, bursting 
in upon them, ‘‘only one perfect thing 
has ever happened in the world!” ~ 

“‘T suppose you have accepted him,”’ 
said Jacquetta. 

“TI was fearfully well brought up, 
Jack, although I have turned out so 
badly, and I had to read Gregory’s 
Advice to Daughters in the days of my 
youth.” 

“*A pernicious work. It said——?” 

** “Never discover to a gentleman the 
extent of your devotion towards him 

The two girls kissed each other in a 
manner very girlish and irrational. 

Writers of old novels used to pause at 
critical moments in the'r works, and 
in order that their readers might not be 
kept in a state of uncertainty about the 
ultimate behavior of their hero and 
heroine, they used ‘‘to anticipate,’ 
and give a glimpse of future happenings 
before the moment for their recital 
had actually happened. A strain of 
mental effort was thus avoided, and 
should the novel have been appearing in 
the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
or in the more feminine pages of the 
Ladies’ Journal, it could hardly have 
been anything but a relief to the read- 
ers to feel that in the following number 
of the periodical in question their hero 
and heroine would, after many vicis- 
situdes, be safely -nsured to happiness 
and to each other 

In the present pages it almost seems 
necessary to give the same sort of 
guarantee as an earnest of a happy 
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ending, and to safeguard the reader 
from: unhappy speculations as to the 
conduct of so little serious and so un- 
decided a young woman as Clementine 
Beamish. 

It may therefore be recorded at once 
and without circumlocution that very 
shortly after this Mr. Robert Damer 
paid such of his debts as he could afford, 
had his hair cut, prayed to God to for- 
give him his sins, and went to his 
wedding. It took place in the Guards’ 
Chapel before the summer was over, 
and to this day Bobby has very little 
recollection of it. He remembers lurk- 
ing in the vestry for a long time with 
Newman Greaves who told him to keep 
calm and not to make an exhibition of 
himself, and there was a tall clergy- 
man with a great flat prayer-book who 
alarmed him a good deal, and he knew 
that there was a bishop also with 
enormous sleeves, and a bunch of pale 
blue bridesmaids waiting at the door of 
the church, and that he himself was in a 
tight uniform and wished he wasn’t. 

. . What he longed for with all his 
heart was for the next hour or so to be 
over, and to be alone with the bride of 
his choice. The preliminaries to that 
pleasure seemed to him as protracted 
as they were unnecessary, and yet 
when the beadle said to him, ‘‘Now, 
sir,” he knew that to march out with 
Newman into the hideously bare space 
in front of a densely-packed forest of 
pews was infinitely more difficult and 
required more pluck than going to be 
hanged. His mother, in a front pew, in 
lilac taffeta and lace, gave. him her hand 
for a moment as he passed, and that 
helped him enormously: he thought 
how nice it was of her to know that he 
wanted the pressure of a hand just then, 
and in his heart he made various trite 
and appreciative remarks about mothers 
which did him credit. 

Later (looking back on the awful 
moments that followed) he remembered 
that Newman seemed to be in trouble 
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with two hats, but he knew, as men 
know in @ nightmare, that he was un- 
able to help him. He smiled vaguely 
and was aware, subconsciously, that 
Newman had every right to kick him 
if he liked. Just at that moment the 
organ began to play deafeningly, he 
heard some boys singing at his back, 
far away at the end of the chapel, and 
by this he knew the choir was bearing 
down upon him, and he looked to New- 
man to instruct him what he ought to do. 
Newman by this time was much calmer, 
and was looking at his patent leather 
boots which had got scratched. Bobby 
thought Newman deserved hanging for 
being so selfishly absorbed and not 
helping him, and he said below his 
breath, ‘‘What on earth shall I do if 
Newman gets fogged?” The clergy- 
man with the big flat prayer-book rose 
up in front of him, as it were by magic, 
and he thought he was going to begin 
too soon, and almost shouted at him, 
‘““We’re not ready yet,’’ and he ‘fought 
with the desire to say to Mr. Greaves, 
“You ought to protect me in some way 
from these awful happenings.’”’ New- 
man was doing the hat trick again, 
however, and paid him no attention. 
The singing of the choir became 
louder, the clergyman with the big flat: 
prayer-book became taller and taller. 
He longed with all his heart to turn 
round and see if Clemmie was coming, 
and for one helpless moment he wished 
he could take his mother’s hand again. 
Then Clemmie came, and it was all 
right. She was standing beside him, 
composed and lovely, and with a long 
white satin train to her dress, and two 
little page-boys at the end of it. Hehad 
known before that she was beautiful, 
but today she was the most beautiful 
thing he had ever seen—in her white 
satin dress and with her bouquet! 
Good God, what a woman! Had 
there ever lived anything so fair and so 
lovely before? And here she was 
giving him her hand, just as his mother 
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had done. How did they know and 
understand? Was there anything in the 
world like these women whom God 
gave to men in spite of their unworthi- 
ness, and was there ever anything like 
Clemmie, radiant, smiling, taking him 
in hand, as it were, and soothing all 
his fears and looking, dear angel, as if 
she were thoroughly enjoying herself. 

After she came and stood near him it 
was easy enough to play the man, and 
even to speak fairly distinctly when it 
came to the moment when he heard his 
own voice—far away, it is true, but 
neither so loud nor so soft as he ex- 
pected it to be. Newman Greaves 
behaved like a trump, and handed the 
ring without a moment’s hesitation at 
the right moment, and then the bishop 
appeared in view (further on by the 
sanctuary steps), and the bishop was 
very indistinct (Bobby thought he could 
have made a better fist himself of the 
words of the service), and still later 
there came quite a quiet time, almost 
as if there had been a pause in the serv- 
ice, when he forgot the crowds and 
the bishop and Newman Greaves strug- 
gling with two hats, and he did not 
know what anyone was saying, but he 
knew that he was kneeling beside 
-Clemmie, and that she was praying with 
her eyes shut, God bless her. It was 
really all he ever knew quite distinctly 
about his own wedding-day. 


Thus far with the newly-wedded pair 


with the odor of orange blossom about 
them, and the aroma of rich bridecake 
encircling them like a visible aura, and 
with their intense belief in the impor- 
tance of the occasion, helped thereto by 
the cuttings from many picture papers 
which Newman Greaves subsequently 
forwarded to them. And to return to 
the moment when Master Anthony 
Darling insisted upon having his own 
High Priest to say prayers for him, 
which caused a split in the party as 
common, alas, as religious rites and 
ceremonies are well known to cause. 
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Jemima decided to go up to London, 
and Miss Crawley, who had some in- 
teresting and delightful shopping in 
view, begged her to go with her to the 
house in Wessex Street. 

There are some people who always 
help to choose trousseaux, and Jemima 
was one of them. Sometimes she was 
haunted by a fear that she would live 
to bea useful old maid. She came up to 
London and drove about with her aunt, 
and agreed with her that it was im- 
possible to get anything done in Sep- 
tember. And they saw tired dress- 
makers who were longing to get away for 
a holiday, and refreshed ones who had 
just got back, and they rang dusty 
door-bells and commented upon the 
fact that window-boxes looked very 
faded and cats very melancholy in 
London in September, and they fre- 
quently talked of themselves as living 
in a wilderness. Probably the sug- 
gestion of picnicking in their manner 
of living helped to accentuate the agree- 
ableness of their sojourn in London. 
Bodnim was away on his holiday, 
gaining strength for the festivities in 
front of him, a large part of the silver 
plate was at the bank, dinner was 
served in the library, for no particular 
reason, and there was a sense of novelty 
and general disorganization about the 
house which was delightful. 

“You are demoralized already,’’ said 
Jemima to her aunt, ‘‘and Mr. Mac- 
pherson has been seen smoking a cigar 
and rowing in a boat on the Serpentine.” 

‘‘We went out in a boat together one 
evening!”’ said Julia. 

Jemima told her that she would 
always know in future why she was 
sent to the theatre so often. 

Her sympathy, and her pleasant if 
not very gay banter, were part of the 
joy of that auspicious and delightful 
time which Miss Crawley spent in Lon- 
don. When she was not writing notes 
thanking friends for their rather serious 
congratulations, she was engaged in 
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seeing lawyers and men of business. 
She was fortunate in having about her 
men whom she thoroughly trusted and 
with whom it was a pleasure to diseuss 
her affairs. They, on their part, always 
had the happiest remembrances of the 
woman who was always associated in 
their minds with blue velvet and furs and 
a charming manner which showed itself 
at its best when, as these old friends of 
hers expressed it, she ‘‘sat in her own 
place at the head of her table.” They 
sighed half enviously over Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s good fortune and most of 
them, judging by the professor’s hesi- 
tating manner, believed him to be quite 
unworthy of her. They used to say in 
confidence to their wives afterwards, 
“It’s an extraordinary thing how these 
clever,men never shine in society.” 

In scientific circles, however, his star 
seemed to move on from glory to glory, 
and now William was very busy in con- 
nection with some meetings to be held 
on account of various foreigners of 
distinction who had arrived in London 
at this inopportune time. Fortunately 
Miss Crawley had her niece who ably 


fulfilled the office of sympathetic fe- . 


male friend at the present interesting 
crisis. Jemima recommended beauti- 
ful gowns and knew how things ought 
to be made. She even drew Julia away 
from Miss Burbidge’s hat shop where 
Julia had dealt for years. 

Edgar Burrows was busy with Fresh 
Air Funds and Holiday Funds and Boys’ 
Camps and Mothers’ Union Outings, 
and all the paraphernalia and business 
connected with a modern London parish. 
He called once at the house in Wessex 
Street and was told the ladies were 
not at home. Jemima asked him to 
dine with them one night, but he 
was engaged with a week-day evening 
service. 

Mrs. Darling had joined Tony and 
Jacquetta at the seaside, whose over- 
crowded September dullness was re- 
lieved by visits from Tom, and by those 


of Sir Mortimer Wilkes who liked to 
assure himself of Master Darling’s 
satisfactory progress and health. A 
more secluded and less commonplace 
spot might have been found for the 
convalescent child had it not been for 
Tony’s predilection for nigger min- 
strels and itinerant preachers on the 
beach. Without these he seldom 
seemed contented, and he began to hold 
meetings at his lodgings with an 
audience of three, to whom he gave out 
hymns in @ manner which convinced 
them that he was intended to be a great 
dignitary of the Church. 

After some quick happenings our 
young friends were going through a 
period of dullness with which the happy 
and prosperous affairs of their elders 
were in direct contrast. Jemima felt 
this most keenly. Her life had moved 
lately like the quickly changing pictures 
on @ cinematograph, and so rapid had 
been the movement that she had not 
realized herself or her existence until 
the present pause came. She gave her- 
self ungrudgingly, and by all the laws of 
ethics this should have made her per- 
fectly happy. Alas! for the exception 
in the matter of laws! Jemima was 
dull. The best thing in life seemed to 
have passed her by, and she was con- 
fronted with the spectre of the second 
best and was trying to make the best 
of it. 

‘*Which shall it be?” she used to say, 
‘a, profession such as Jacquetta has 
taken up, which makes her very happy, 
or a London vicarage with Edgar, or 
drifting on for a time as I have done for 
so long, enjoying myself very well, but 
not’ perhaps altogether feeling satis- 
faction. Or shall I attempt some heroic 
life?—heroie lives are still lived in the 
world.”? Poor Jemima felt that she at 
least could give her undivided time and 
attention to any cause which offered 
itself. There were few attractions to 
tempt her from a line of duty if she im- 
posed it upon herself. The world was 
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wide; probably it was much more than 
wide, it was narrow and full of suffering. 
She doubted if she were strong enough 
to undertake nursing, which seemed a 
legitimate outlet for most women’s 
energies, and once she had an idea that 
she would ask her aunt to endow a 
little Home for her where she could look 
after children. 

It was not much use to think of going 
out to India and Japan, as she had been 
asked to do that winter. On a voyage 
she would be constantly with a party of 
friends, and she felt that the bright 
conversation which would always be 
expected of her would be impossible. 

All these were very poor reasons for 
her writing to Mr. Burrows one day 
and requesting him to come and see her. 

Edgar came, of course, and both 
ladies were at home when he called. 

He shook hands conventionally with 
them, and Julia, who meant to give 
them an opportunity for private speech 
shortly but who had not yet discovered 
the convenience of an important mes- 
sage on the telephone, sat with the two 
for a while in the drawing-room and 


discussed with Mr. Burrows the deserted | 


appearance of London in September 
and some details of her wedding which 
was to take place from his church. 
There was something almost trium- 
phant to her mind in being married from 
the place where Tom had first seen her 
wearing spectacles, and where she 
had accepted the odious fact that she 
was no longer very young. Now, like 
most persons of her years, she had 
found the consoling reflection that age is 
not a question of time, and she repeated 
the formula often to herself and be- 
lieved it to be an original discovery. 

‘“‘T liked your church so much,”’ she 
said, ‘‘the only time I was in it.” 

“*T am glad you liked my httle show,” 
said the young man wearily. Even 
in his depression Edgar had a slangy 
way of speaking, but he looked tired and 
not quite so spruce as usual. Jemima 
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had meant to treat him as a very ordi- 
nary visitor, and had said to herself that 
she hoped her aunt would remain in the 
room while Mr. Burrows paid his call. 
But itwas difficult for her not to appear 
at her best with any man who was in 
love with her, and something of Jemima’s 
old angular grace and attractiveness 
came back to her as she poured out tea 
and waited upon the clergyman. 

During the consumption of bread 
and butter at the meal long sacred to the 
tinkling chime of women’s voices and 
their ministrations to clerical friends, he 
said, ‘‘I am going away for quite a long 
time, you know.” 

‘‘We had heard nothing of it,” said 
Miss Crawley, with an instant desire to 
leave the two young people alone. A 
certain courage in love-making being 
noy her prerogative she said deter- 
minedly, ‘‘I am afraid I am wanted 
downstairs,” and she went up to her 
bedroom and thought over many 
things. 

Had Edgar been struggling against 
sin and want in the East End of London 
she believed it might have suited 
Jemima better than the comfort and 
respectability of a highly-rented vicar- 
age in Mayfair. Might it not be better 
to let the young man go abroad as he 
intended doing and look upon the love 
affair as a closed episode? Jemima was 
proverbially attractive, and had had 
several offers of marriage. Tom’s home 
was already thrown open in welcome to 
his future wife’s children, and there 
were many pleasant things, Miss Craw- 
ley believed, still possible of achievement 
by her niece. Marriage ,with Edgar 
Burrews must not be looked upon as the 
inevitable thing; his very devotion 
might weary Jemima by its persistence, 
and his pertinacious humility might 
seem at last to argue that the gift of 
love which he brought was uncostly. 

Rendered restless by the thoughts 
thus thrust upon her, and by real con- 
sideration for her niece’s happiness, she 














descended as she heard a door shut, 
prepared to tell Jemima that inauspi- 
cious love affairs will occur sometimes, 
and that there comes the moment when 
episodes of a tender nature are better 
resolutely ended. 

As she reached the drawing-room door 
she heard Edgar say, ‘‘A lot of the 
glory is off it now, Jim, but never mind,”’ 
and Miss Crawley stole away again and 
sat down and wrote to Clementine 
Damer a note of frantic apology to 
say that she believed she had always 
misjudged Mr. Burrows. 

Clemmie, meanwhile, was frustrated in 
her attempts to learn news of her 
friends at home by the fact that, in her 
aggressively newly-married life, she 
and Bobby always opened each other’s 
letters, and Clemmie explained this 
and many of her other idiosyncrasies 
by saying to all whom it might concern 
that she had entirely merged her own 
personality in that of her husband. 
Not only so, but she entirely believed 
what she said, and so did Bobby for a 
time. 

“‘T got a lovely letter from Jemima to 
you this morning,” said Bobby. ‘‘It 
was full of every scandal you can 
imagine.”’ 

‘* Jim is getting better,’’ said Clemmie. 
“How is Edgar?”’ 

**She said something about him, but 
upon my word I can’t remember what 
it was.” 

She began to search in his pocket 
saying, ‘‘Bobby, now that is too bad.of 
you. Did she say she was going to be 
married to him?” 

“‘T telt you I can’t remember. Jemi- 
ma writes.an appalling hand, and I 
think I left her letter on my washing- 
stand, so the chambermaid will know 
all that is going on in the worst circles.”’ 

“Talking of Jemima,’”’ said Clemen- 
tine, ‘‘surely that is Mr. Charlton 
coming into the room now.” 

‘“‘We cannot help meeting people,” 
groaned Bobby. ‘‘Quick, Clemmie, 
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what did he give us as a wedding 
present?” 

“Spoons, rather nice old ones with 
twisted handles.” 

Socially, she always told him, he was 
a@ complete failure. During their pere- 
grinations abroad they met countless 
friends, all of whom, it seemed to Mr. 
Damer, had given them wedding pres- 
ents. How Clemmie remembered them 
all he was blessed if he knew, but she 
always said, as she introduced him, 
‘*You remember Mrs. Brown, or Lady 
Jones, or Captain Robinson? He (or 
she) gave us that lovely champagne jug 
or that sweet silver photograph frame.”’ 

She thought he might have said ‘‘ Of 
course,” or something tactful of that 
sort, but Bobby used to say gratefully, 
‘‘T am sure it was very nice, but I am 
afraid I don’t remember.’’ What good 
was that sort of man going to be in life? 

“In the end we shall have to fall back 
on domestic bliss and sit over the fire 
and abuse our relations,”’ she told him. 

“‘Some of them aren’t bad,’’ said the 
stolid Bobby. 

“Oh, but they are angels,’’ she said, 
“and your father’s letter to you ‘this 
morning, Bobby, was simply delightful. 
Did I show it to you? He forwarded 
quite a number of bills.” 

Mr. Charlton came towards them 
with his habitual air of having plenty 
of time to spare, and Clemmie tried to 
harden her heart against him, but he 
began to be charming, as he always 
was, and she found it difficult to with- 
stand him. Also, he was above all 
things interesting, and to herself she 


hoped that one day Jemima would be’ 


able to disengage her thoughts of him 
from the affections which at present sur- 


rounded them. She recognized that 


he was one of a great world, a world of 
men and actions, and that the glamour 
of it was strong upon Jim. He was a 
man who was living and doing, and 
he had not been able to resist asking 
the sympathy of a clever and brilliant 
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girl who was able to understand him 
and appreciate him. Half sadly she 
thought how many women there prob- 
ably were in the world who would be 
willing to marry him, and withal her 
mind revolted against the hurt that 
her friend had received, and she spoke 
eloquently of all these things to Bobby 
after Mr. Charlton had taken his 
departure. 

“Don’t let’s pretend, first of all, 
that he isn’t delightful,” she said, 
**because that would be simply begging 
the question.” 

‘He has a lot to say for himself,”’ 
said Bobby, who was not intellectual. 

‘*Yes, and he says it well. Bobby, 
it’s no use disguising the fact, Edgar 
will seem very dull after Mr. Chariton.” 

‘‘Remember,” said Bobby, who had 
read the young lady’s letter. care- 
lessly, ‘‘I can’t remember whether she 
told you anything about being engaged 
or not.”’ 

“T don’t think it will come for a good 
while yet,” said Clemmie sagely. ‘‘Asa 
matter of fact, I don’t think men like 
Mr. Charlton are easily forgotten.” 

“TI don’t believe he treated her quite 
fairly,’’ said Bobby stolidly. 

‘* Jemima is a Survival,’’ said Clemen- 
tine, ‘‘and so is Mr. Charlton, and 
neither of them knows it.” &\, 

‘And when two Survivals meet,” 
said Bobby with unusual intelligence, 
‘‘there’s sure to be trouble.” 

“Tf they both had not believed 
themselves to be in the very forefront 
of new thought, new things, and new 
fashions it would not have been half so 
* dangerous.” 

Bobby liked to hear her sage remarks, 
and waited for more. 

**T know I shall insult you dreadfully 
when I tell you, my dear, that many 
women regard men almost as ordinary 
beings nowadays. I believe they don’t 
even lie awake o’ nights thinking 
about them, and they hardly blush 
when they are spoken to, and they cer- 
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tainly don’t mean to sit down meekly 
and get scolded as women used to do. 
They even have begun to think that 
they are always going to be just good 
pals with everybody.” 

“And then a chap like Charlton 
comes along,’”’ said Bobby, ‘‘and up- 
sets the whole thing.”’ 

““Once we were mysterious,” said 
Clemmie, ‘‘because we wore curls and 
shrieked at a mouse and cried a good 
deal and frequently fainted, and men 
were mysterious too, because they knew 
the things which we never knew, and 
their interests and aims were different 
from ours. Now we have come nearer 
each other, and that is for good, you 
know.” 

“But the new laws haven’t much 
benefited Jemima and Mr. Charlton,’ 
he said with genuine sympathy. 

“Because Jemima is one of those 
emancipated women who are so alarm- 
ingly feminine, and Mr. Charlton is a 
Survival of the Old School and thinks 
himself modern. Probably he admires 
Jemima quite artistically and genuinely, 
and in the old days his love affair would 
have been called ‘dallying with her in 
the shade.’ ”’ 

“T don’t quite see Jemima and Jack 
dallying in a rose bower,” said Bobby; 
‘they always seem to me to be hard at 
something.” 

‘In the dear old vulgar, simple, 
nineteenth century days Mr. Charlton 
would have been asked by some pom- 
pous relative of Jemima’s whether his 
intentions were honorable—she has been 
meeting him every day without a 
chaperon. Men and women ‘have be- 
come friends.”’ 

“Tt has made the world a lot better,” 
he said sturdily. 

“While Aunt Julia has some one to 
chaperon her during the last phases of 
her maidenhood.”’ 

“When are the marriages coming 
off, Clemmie? and is it to be a double 
event?” 
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“Mrs. Darling is going to wait one 
whole decorous year,’’ said Clemmie. 
‘“‘As a widow she fulfils herself. The 
touch of crape on.Mrs. Darling’s bon- 
net always reminds me of a novel when 
the heroine consummates her woman- 
hood by putting on a wedding ring. 
My dear uncle has established himself 
once more opposite the lady whom, I 
am sure, he was quite unaware he was 
ever intended to marry.” 

“The stupidity of man is sometimes 
a safeguard,”’ he observed. 

Of this observation his wife took no 
notice. ‘‘I like all their letters from 
home very much, and if you would not 
leave all mine lying about on your wash- 
ing-stand I might really enjoy them. 
Jacquetta wrote me a very characteris- 
tic one from the seaside, garnished 
with grand and splendid adjectives.” 

“T read it,’ said Bobby. ‘I never 
ean understand people when they are 
trying to be clever or amusing.” 


“‘T didn’t quite understand her last 
remark—or ought one to say of Jac- 
quetta, her last paragraph,’’ said Clem- 
entine. 

She took out a folded letter from her 
pocket and read: ‘‘The square root of 
love is dullness, and the apotheosis 
of the trivial renders life truly for- 


midable. Like Boswell, I shall take 


the first opportunity of returning 
to London, where, if there is not 
much happiness, there is at least such a 
diversity of good and evil that slight 
matters do not fix upon the heart.’ 

“T thought the right quotation was 
‘slight vexations do not fix upon the 
heart.’ ”’ 

‘‘Kither word might be appropriate if 
applied to a love affair,” she said. 

“Not Jacquetta, too!’’ exclaimed 
Bobby. ‘‘Do you know, my dear, 
that when all is said and done, love 
remains amazingly the fashion.” 

S. Macnaughtan. 


The End. 





A SIDE SHOW. 


(To THE MEMORY OF SOME VERY GALLANT GENTLEMEN.) 


“An attempt was made to disembark troops at Tanga, but owing to the resistance met with, 
operations in that vicinity were temporarily suspended.’’—East African Papers, November, 1914. 


“Better go forward—go for ward and die.’’—Zulu saying. 


Pop! whizz-zut!—Pop! whizz-zut! 
whe-e-e-u! Zip! A few whistling bullets 
continued their desultory flight over the 
heads of the squatting sepoys, halted 
just over the high bush-grown banks 
that fringe the edge of the German har- 
bor of Tanga, in East Africa. A British 
expeditionary force from India was in 
process of disembarking, sheltered more 
or less from the well-meant attentions of 
the enemy by a screen of rifles flung out 
in a semicirele in the bush. 

These had been posted by the ad- 
vance landing-party of the previous day, 
who having, in the language of the gal- 
lery, ‘‘bitten off a good deal more than 
they could chew,”’ and having suffered 


severe loss while advancing against the 
town, had fallen back to the shore to 
lick their wounds and cover the disem- 
barkation of the rest of the force. They 
hoped, thus strengthened, to make an- 
other attack and capture the port, and 
incidentally give decent burial to the 
shattered remains of many of their best, 
lying out yonder in the bush. 

This group of sepoys were mostly 
engaged in watching their subaltern, a 
tall, slim, blue-eyed, fair-haired Welsh- 
man, sitting on a mound near by. A 
bullet flicked up the dust under his heel, 
and he laughingly remarked to a round- 
faced recruit sitting near him, watching 
the sahib with big questioning eyes, 
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‘*Wah!—ricache! (ricochet) tum se bhi 
khrab hain Ramchandra! (worse shots 
than you even, Ramchandra!)’’ It was 
well that he was able to laugh, for when 
men come under fire for the first time 
each little trifle is vastly magnified, and 
the twitch of a leader’s eyelid may bear 
a portentous meaning to the furtively 
watching men, or a word just turn the 
scale that hair-breadth which makes 
potential cowards into heroes. 

The threadbare jest at the recruit’s ex- 
pense, however, drew a laugh from the 
men, well accustomed to Ramchandra’s 
erratic bullets ploughing up the hundred- 
yard firing-point, and a laugh under fire 
is a thing of inestimable value, especially 
when people have not much to laugh at, 
as was indeed the present case of these 
men of the ‘‘White Tufts.” Arrived in 
harbor the night before, after the repulse 
of the first landing-party’s attempt 
to capture the town, they had been hur- 
ried into lighters to land at once (and 
only one who knows the Indian can ap- 


preciate how miserable he is for the first 
day or two after a long sea voyage, with 
its attendant difficulties of cooking); 
ordered to return to the ships again, re- 
disembarked in the dark of the early 
morning, and finally pushed on shore at 
the first gleam of day to make another 


attack on the town. They were now 
sitting waiting for orders to advance, 
watching the stretchers of wounded 
passing down to the beach, a form of 
amusement little calculated to brighten 
the jaundiced view of life common to a 
tropical morning. 

The subaltern was grave, in spite of 
his laugh, for he had just been hearing 
of the losses of the first regiments to land, 
in which he had more than one friend 
with whom he would never speak again. 
Further, perhaps, some wild Welsh 
chord in the hidden depths of his nature 
was vibrating to the silent call of fate; 
to the whispered summons of the un- 
seen—to the nearing rustle of the dark 
wings, as the sailor feels the chill of the 
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ice ere the fog-hidden berg crashes into 
view over the doomed vessel’s bow. His 
quivering nostrils and the movements 
of his fine sinewy nervous hands, play- 
ing with the sword-knot (for it was in 
the early days of the war), showed the 
tension of the mind concealed behind 
the keen young face. A fighter’s face in- 
dubitably, tanned by Asian and African 
suns to the red-gold color that some 
fair clear skins get, clear-cut like a 
cameo, from which the steady blue 
eyes looked forth below the turban’s 
shade as straight as twin sword-blades 
lowered in line—every inch of his spare, 
straight figure, shown to its best ad- 
vantage by the workmanlike khaki, 
spelled indomitable energy. 

But despite the tinge of sadness from 
the news he was well content, for was he 
not playing an active part in the Game 
of Games?—a part he had hoped for, 
worked for, prayed for all these years. 
Keen polo-player though he was, what 
was the scurry of hoofs, the click of the 
straight-hit ball as No. 2 clears down the 
field with the straining teams tailing in 
the dust behind, compared with the in- 
toxicating breath of War—beloved over 
all—War with its vital god-like energy, 
its crowded hours of glorious life, and 
perhaps its moments of still more glori- 
ous death? 


War! Mistress of true men I, who haste 
at my lightest breath, 
My arms outspread—my beauty 
aflame, 
My voice—the clarion call of fame, 
The kiss that I give them—glorious 
Death, 
Breaker of hearts—little I reck 
Of shattered homesteads and ruined 
lives, 
Of sorrowing sweethearts and widowed 
wives, 
When to steal their men my beauty 
I deck. 


He watched the regiments forming up 
as lighter after lighter disgorged its 
freight under the cover of the high banks, 
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and the thin stream of men came wind- 
ing up past him from the mangrove- 
covered beach—some laughing, some 
chatting, some moving as though in a 
' strange house, with little furtive glances 
at their neighbors as an occasional 
bullet zip-zipped past. 

The major of the double company, 
tall, stout, cheery, with an eyeglass 
firmly fixed in his rubicund visage, came 
up. ‘‘March the company off along that 
path up towards the signal tower. We 
shall get orders about deploying up 
there.’? The subaltern gave an order, 
and the heavily-laden men scrambled 
to their feet with a rattle of accoutre- 
ments and the soft swish of oiled leather 
and metal that one only hears among 
armed men. The double company 
wheeled into fours and moved off in the 
wake of the regiment in the close dank 
heat of the equatorial morning. After 
marching about a mile they came to an 
open stretch in the plantations of rubber 
where the rest of the brigade were halted. 

Here the regiment stopped, and the 
subaltern joined the little knot of offi- 
cers round the C.O., who was explaining 
the orders for the attack. The ‘‘ White 
Tufts” were to attack on the left of the 
line, the right flank of which would 
move along the beach under cover of 
the warships’ fire. Since the line was 
fairly extensive they would be well in- 
land. His double company was on the 
.ight of the regiment, which would ad- 
vance in echelon. ‘‘We don’t move off 
for an hour or so yet,” concluded ‘he 
C.O. The little gathering broke into 
knots of twos and threes, who were 
joined by individuals from other regi- 
ments, all eager for news of the previous 
day’s fighting or to discuss the pros- 
pects of today’s advance. Entered to 
them a supply officer who had come 
ashore with the first party. He was 
haggard and unshaven, with a bullet- 
hole through his breeches and a loaf of 
bread under one arm, very unlike the 
spick-and-span figure the subaltern had 


last seen in a staff office in far-away 
India. 

‘‘Rotten game in this bush,’’ vouch- 
safed the distributor of rations, cutting 
off a crust with his clasp-knife. ‘‘Can’t 
see more than ten yards ahead, and hell’s 
own job to keep touch. I was out with 
the Pioneers yesterday. Hot as ever I 
want to see, but I got one old Hun be- 
hind a bush just after he d—d near got 
me. Tell your officers to take care of 
themselves. The Hun snipers are nuts 
on picking off officers,’’ and he ruefully 
surveyed his once well-fitting breeks! 
The subaltern went back to his company, 
whom he found busy emptying their 
water-bottles after the manner of the 
Indian on a hot morning. ‘‘Stop that,” 
said the major; “‘no water until you’ve 
cleared the town.”” The men laughingly 
complied, for the major’s word was law. 
They reverenced him exceedingly, and 
almost worshiped the ground he trod 
on. Which explains why the senior na- 
tive officer had announced clearly during 
the night to the men of G Company, that 
if the major got killed the rest of the com- 
pany would do likewise. It is well with 
a regiment if its officers can inspire such 
devotion among their men. 

The major’s opinion of his men was 
concisely stated in his remark, ‘‘ There is 
no fighter in India like the Deccani 
Mahratta, and no Deccanis like mine.”’ 
An opinion by no means held by every- 
body, even in the regiment. But it was 
proven amply that day before the sun 
sank behind the palms which clothed the 
low hills beyond the wide harbor. 

The English public at large imagines 
that the Indian Army consists entirely 
of Sikhs and Gurkhas, of whom it 
reads wonderful tales in the daily 
papers. Of the existence of the dozen 
or so other races that make up the bulk 
of that army it is completely ignorant. 
Wherefore it may be well to explain 
that one of these races, the Mahrattas, 
furnish about one-fourth of the Bombay 
Army. Calcutta is a far ery from 
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Bombay, but around the city is the 
‘‘Mahratta’’ ditch—reminder enough 
of the days when the British Indian 
Empire fought for its very existence 
against this warlike people. 

The Mahratta of the Deccan is a 
small, sturdy man, rather like the 
Gurkha in build, but with Aryan 
features,—his boast, his Aryan descent 
—his clan system that of the Rajput, 
perhaps the proudest race on earth— 
his religion Hinduism, with special 
devotion to local godlings favoring 
the Deccan—his general appearance 
clean and neat. His clothes are not as 
a rule gaudy, for he is too poor to afford 
the colored silks that other Indian races 
love. His besetting sin in the modern 
world is—lack of ‘‘eye-wash,’”’ and so 
his good qualities are often ignored by 
those who don’t know him well—for his 
lack of loquacity is such that his clan 
motto might be easily ‘‘Facta non 
Verba.” This last, of course, is not 
true of the Mahratta Brahman who 


runs the Poona press, but it is a notice- 
able feature of the peasant class from 
which the army recruits. 

The staff captain came up to the 
C.O. to say that it was time to move, 
and the ‘‘White Tufts’? marched off to 


take up their allotted position. On 
their way they passed the Pioneer 
regiment who had formed part of 
the previous day’s advance party. 
‘“‘What’s it like in there?’’ queried the 
subaltern of a kindred spirit in the 
Pioneers, as he indicated the bush in 
front where one could make out the 
crouching figures of the jaded Pioneers, 
overwrought with fatigue, lack of food, 
and bitterness of defeat. The Pioneer, 
in addition to the ordinary equipment, 
carries either a spade, a pick, or a 
grubber, slung on his back, so that one 
can realize that his equipment is not the 
one you would adopt for choice in ‘‘ bush 
whacking.” ‘‘Hell!’’ came the laconic 
reply, as the regiment swung past into 
the plantations. 
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They passed a dressing-station, where 
the unkempt weary-eyed doctors and 
stretcher parties were busy getting 
their charges ready to be taken down to 
the ships; on past a German planter’s 
house, hastily abandoned at the news 
of the landing, with a smashed picture 
of the Kaiser hanging awry in the 
veranda—past a disconsolate ration 
party grouped about a broken case of 
biscuits, out of the clearing into the 
rubber again. The heat was over- 
powering, for the sun was now high in 
the heavens, and not a breath of wind 
stirred the thick tropical vegetation. 

‘*Halt! right turn!’’ and the regiment 
found itself in line facing in the general 
direction of the town which lay about 
three miles away, surrounded by dense 
plantations interspersed with patches of 
uncut bush. Out.on the left one com- 
pany under a captain spread out in the 
bush as flank-guard, and after a short 
halt the regiment advanced in echelon, 
the subaltern’s company leading. With 
him and the major went the quarter- 
master, a subaltern close on his cap- 
taincy, which would release him from 
his unloved office stool and his grand- 
motherly charge of boots and trouser 
buttons, and other dull, but necessary, 
munitions of war. Today, there being 
nothing doing in his department, he 
had joined his company to get his first 
taste of fire,—a taste that, before many 
hours had elapsed, developed into a 
banquet, from which a few luckier than 
the rest escaped without having to 
drain the cup to the dregs. 

The long sinuous line of men pushed 
on through the plantations, checked 
here and there by thicker patches of 
bush, now advancing rapidly across a 
clearing, now halted from time to time 
‘to let the left come up” or “to get 
touch with the right’—nowhere able 
to see more than a few yards in any 
direction. The midday sun beat down 
fiercely, and the foliage, instead of 
yielding a grateful shade, seemed to the 
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sweating men merely a great devil’s 
net spread to blind them or a thick 
blanket to render still more oppressive 
the damp enervating heat. Except 
for the occasional rattle of accoutre- 
ments as a man stumbled over a fallen 
branch, and the brief words of com- 
mand, a great quiet hung like a pall 
over the woods; not a shot—not a cry— 
a tense, strained silence like the hush 
that precedes the bursting of a thunder- 
storm. 

It was close on to three o’clock when 
the long unwieldy line crossed a gap in 
the woods, neck-high in maize, through 
which the now wearied men had to 
push their way. On the far side they 
halted a2 moment, for it was clear that 
they were now close to the town, and 
the lack of opposition gave reasonable 
hope that the Brigade might have out- 
flanked the enemy and got the oppor- 
tunity of falling on his rear. 

“Phew!” said the major to the 
quartermaster. ‘‘Hot!! Can’t drink 
yet, however, after what I said to the 
men,” and he gazed at the resting 
figures, their eyes, as usual, glued on 
the sahib. ‘‘We’re close up now, and 
either we’ll be into them in a minute or 
else they’ve.gléared.” 

‘‘Advance!”’ The order had barely 
been given and the sweat-drenched 
men swung into motion again when 
from the heart of the bush in front, now 
much thicker, a few crackling shots, 
like the ragged edge of an advancing 
thunder-storm, opened on them, the 
prelude to a crescendo of fire that 
drowned every order given and filled 
the air with hissing bullets. 

With men dropping here and there, 
they pushed on against the unseen 
enemy, who themselves unseeing were 
firing bursts of rapid fire on marked 
patches of bush. The advancing troops 
stumbling through the undergrowth 
signed their own death-warrants by 
tripping over the concealed strings 
which, releasing little flags on the 
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higher trees, showed their position 
clearly to the defenders. 

Years of training, with the incessant 
admonition, ‘‘Don’t fire until you can 
see,’ prevented them firing back into 
the bush in the direction whence the 
bullets came, which would at least have 
disturbed the steadiness of the defend- 
ers’ fire, if not inflicting great loss. 
Unable to see anything except a man 
or two on each flank, and guided only 
by the voices of their often unseen lead- 
ers, silent, grim, determined, they 
stumbled on blindly through the tan- 
gled bush. The stammering machine- 
guns opened on them from the front, 
and now and then a man would drop, 
shot from behind by a sniper passed 
unawares, concealed in the thick foliage 
of a tree. A native officer caught 
sight, as he turned round, of one such 
sniper all clothed in leaves twenty 
yards behind just as he peeped from 
his leafy shelter. Snatching his order- 
ly’s rifle, with a lucky snapshot, he 
dropped the man, who, with a choked 
gurgle, collapsed head first from his 
perch to lie quivering on the ground. 

The subaltern, who had gone to the 
flank of the company with an order 
from the major, saw the native regiment 
on his right breaking in retreat, their 
confusion accentuated by a swarm of 
infuriated bees. The Germans had 
placed hives of bees in front, and when 
the attackers reached them a few shots 
into the hives sufficed to rouse the bees 
to fury to attack the nearest men. The 
sepoys around the subaltern hesitated 
at the sight of the flying men, but a 
look at his face, combined with the 
regimental traditions, and above all the 
thought of the major, steadied them 
again, and on they went. 

The subaltern tore back to the major 
with the news. ‘Half right—get touch 
with the British regiment,”’ shouted the 
latter. 

“Rat—tat—tat-tat—tat-tat-tat-t.t.t. 
t.t.”’ 
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Machine-guns opened on them from 
the right, and it seemed as if the air was 
full of mosquitoes, and men stood still 
as they watched the grass swaying in 
the dead calm as though invisible 
reapers were at work, and the leaves 
dropping silently from the trees pruned 
by the unseen death. 

On again a space, and the major 
pitched forward on his face to lie still— 
so still. A fury seized the men near 
him at the sight. Bayonets!—feex— 
bayonets!”’ yelled a native officer. 
“Feex . . .”’ and stumbling forward 
a@ pace or two, his khaki tunic redden- 
ing, collapsed a tumbled heap into a 
bush. 

Forward anew, and breaking through 
the screen of bush, they saw, barely 
fifty yards ahead, the German trenches. 
The subaltern, fighting mad, looked 
round and found himself the only re- 
maining officer; the major, the quarter- 
master, and all the Indian officers dying 
or dead, and less than half the men left. 
Away to the flank he could hear the 
rattle of musketry, that showed where 
the rest of the regiment, meshed in 
thicker bush, were being shot down 
without seeing a single enemy. The 
bullets hissed all around him, and the 
rattle of fire rose to a roar, as the enemy 
to the right, liberated by the retreat of 
the next regiment, turned their atten- 
tion to his men. Dominating the up- 
roar was the high stammering yelp of 
the machine-guns, and to the left the 
steady ‘‘pom—pom—pom”’ of a quick- 
firer, decimating the next double com- 
pany, now left with only one Indian 
officer, formed the base chords of hell’s 
own orchestra. 

“Forward,men! Agechalo! Charge!! 
Char—”’ and the subaltern, several 
yards ahead of his men, crashed to the 
earth with a gaping hole in his throat, 
dead ere he touched the ground. 

The men, dropping everywhere, rushed 
on, oblivious of the heat, thirst, and 
weariness, one burning thought upper- 
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most in their minds—to get to grips 
with the enemy not thirty yards away 
and exact the blood due for the major’s 
life. 

“‘Maro, bhayan! Maro!” (Kill, broth- 
ers! kill!) shrieked the last remaining 
havildar of the company as he leaped 
into the trench, only to gasp out his life 
on a German bayonet. The remnant 
of the Deceanis, few and unsupported, 
hurled themselves after him, and for an 
instant there endured the grunts and 
gasps of men locked in hand-to-hand 
fight, the grating of bayonet on bayonet, 
the dull thud of blows, the hoarse shouts 
of slayers and slain. Then the silence 
on the right, and the lessening rattle of 
fire on the left, spoke to the failure of 
the all too weak attack. 


“There they are now! Let ’em have 
it!’ The staff captain’s voice was 
drowned in the answering burst of fire 
from the fifty or sixty stragglers, some 
wounded, some unwounded, that he had 
collected in the maize fields to make a 
last stand. At one end of the little 
line an officer of the ‘‘White Tufts” 
was busy with a machine-gun. The 
tripod having been lost he had poised 
it on an ant-hill, while a sepoy crouch- 
ing sideways held it against the recoil, as 
it yapped out its note of defiance 
against the now advancing Huns. 
Startled by the unexpected burst of 
fire, they checked and stopped on the 
far side of the crops. 

Both sides settled down to fire through 
the maize, now desultorily, now rapidly. 
A couple of Tommies brought up another 
machine-gun, abandoned by its owners, 
which the staff captain hastily got into 
action, just as the other collapsed owing 
to its devoted ‘“‘tripod’”’ receiving @ 
mortal wound. The enemy, thinking 
he was running into a trap, drew off and 
his fire died away, while the staff cap- 
tain surveying his scallywag band, 
breathed freer again. Truly they were 
in no state to withstand a determined 














attack; odds and ends of different units, 
men whose sections had been wiped out, 
orderlies lost in the bush, wounded men, 
one and all in the last stage of weariness, 
accentuated by the knowledge of de- 
feat. It was only the staff captain’s 
sheer vigor and resolution that had 
forced them to hold on at all, and it 
speaks volumes for his character that 
he was able to imbue the men with 
sufficient spirit to hold on against heavy 
odds knowing that the flanks were bare. 

Luckily night was drawing on apace, 
and darkness might enable them to fall 
back unmolested on the main body, 
about a mile and a half back. 

As darkness fell he distributed the 
machine-guns, the rifles of the dead, 
and the boxes of ammunition abandoned 
by the fleeing porters, among the sound 
men. Directing such wounded as could 
walk to hobble along supported by their 
more fortunate brethren, and improvis- 
ing stretchers for the serious cases, he 
fell in his little flock and retreated. 
Many there were who must have 
‘“‘blessed him in their pain that they 
were not left to’”—Germany—for the 
African Askari has no pity on a wounded 
foe. 

In dead silence the little column 
plodded through the dark bush, halting 
every few minutes for their leader to 
check his direction, while the ‘‘White 
Tufts”’ officer sped up and down to see 
that none were lost. The sights that 
greeted him were not of the most cheer- 
ing, but the worst was perhaps a sepoy 


who limped along sobbing as though his . 


heart would break. His sleeve had 
been stripped from the shoulder, and 
though not yet bandaged, the arm below 
the elbow, which he nursed like a strick- 
en child, seemed in the dim light of the 
rising moon to be a mere bundle of 
tattered crimson rags. 

Around in the bush could be heard the 
occasional shots and yells of the Huns’ 
African man troops, busy after the 
manner of their kind in finishing off 
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the wounded. The little body of men, 
however, luckily avoided all hostile 
meetings, until at last in the bright 
light of the now fully risen moon the staff 
captain halted them, with whispered in- 
junctions to lie down. ‘Troops digging 
in front,’’ he said to the ‘‘ White Tufts” 
man. ‘I’m going to stalk a sentry and 
see who they are. If it’s Huns and they 
spot me I’ll shout, and then you get the 
men away as fast as you can and try 
another route.” Stripping off his equip- 
ment he crept away like a snake into 
the darkness, gripping a bayonet for 
dagger—a sturdy, self-reliant, unselfish 
figure, doing his best to minimize disas- 
ter not of his making. It seemed hours 
ere they heard him shouting, ‘All 
right—our people—come along.” 

They pushed on through an outpost 
line busily digging in the moonlight, and 
eventually the ‘‘White Tufts” officer 
found himself among the remnants of 
his own regiment. The C.O. and the 
machine-gun officer, generally known as 
‘‘Canny,”’ from his Scotch blood, were 
busy trying’ to tot up the ‘‘butcher’s 
bill.’ Around them the men, sadly 
reduced in numbers, were scratching up 
cover with their entrenching tools, 
against a possible counter-attack. The 
moon shining down on the wearied 
men lit up here and there the restless 
form of a wounded man _ piteously 
demanding water—and water just then 
was not to be had. 

‘‘What’s left?’’ queried the C.O. 

“Only ourselves, sir, I’m afraid,” 
replied ‘‘Vanny,” who, vice the dead 
adjutant, was busy with scraps of paper 
dear to pay-havildars under the name 
of ‘‘eshtates’’ (states). 

‘‘Some one said they had seen G. in 
the dressing station,’”? he added; ‘‘but 
I know we’ve lost nine Indian officers 
and two more are missing, and God 
knows how many men are gone. Here’s 
the havildar major with some reports.” 

He took the notebook from’ the 
man’s hand and: glanced down the 
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page. The others watched him in 
silence as he read it. Then ina curious- 
ly choked voice he said, ‘“‘I knew the 
Decannis wouldn’t come back without 
the major—G Company present, seven 
men. They say that to the best of 
their knowledge every other soul in the 
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company is dead, some of them actually 
in the Hun trenches.” 

The night seemed to grow a little 
stiller, and to the three it seemed almost 
as if they could catch the echo of the 
dead man’s words— 

**. . . and no Deccanis like mine.” 

““Ganpat” (M. I. A. G.) 





THE PRESENT DISREPUTE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


It is unfortunate that in 1916 we 
should be betrayed by an accident of 
time into celebrating a tercentenary of 
William Shakespeare. Never was his 
fame so low or so confused—not even 
when Dryden re-wrote his plays for him; 
or when Thomas Rymer was respected; 
or when Dr. Johnson said of Ariel’s songs 
that they ‘‘must be allowed to be of no 
supernatural dignity or elegance’’; or 
when Garrick’s additions to Romeo and 
Juliet were much admired. At no time 
in our literary history was the English 
public, as represented by its critics and 
leaders of taste, less qualified to admire 
and celebrate William Shakespeare. 
This is not rashly written. I affirm it 
from a fairly complete knowledge of 
what the commentators of Shakespeare 
have said about him during the last 
three hundred years. 

Of many reasons why the year 1916 
is a nadir in the fame and authority of 
Shakespeare in England, I am going to 
deal in this article with one alone—a 
reason which concerns not only the 
plays of Shakespeare but our literature 
as a whole. 

But, first, a word, parenthetically, is 
necessary as to the fatal coincidence of 
Shakespeare’s tercentenary with the 
War. People have regretted that a 
really orgiastic ‘tercentenary has, owing 
to the War, proved impracticable; 
that the orgies, in fact, have had to be 
transferred to New York. Far from 
regretting this, we should be thankful 


that London and Stratford have been 
spared a too conspicuous share in so 
untimely a festival—untimely not by 
reason of the War but by reason of the 
literary period into which it falls. A 
great war does not make great literature 
or the love of it untimely. Had 
Shakespeare’s tercentenary occurred in 
1815 instead of 1916—had it caught us 
on the eve of Waterloo instead of catch- 
ing us on the morrow of Verdun—its 
celebration would have been timely 
enough; for, when England was fighting 
Napoleon in Flanders, Coleridge was 
lecturing upon Shakespeare to fascinated 
audiences in London. It is not the War 
that spoils our celebrations. The War, 
indeed, if Shakespeare stood today 
where he stood a hundred years ago, 
would have heightened our desire to do 
him honor. Our tercentenary plans 
have withered in the blast of war be- 
cause they never had any real root. 
From the first they were intended 
less to honor Shakespeare than to 
flatter ourselves. The War which would 
haye emphasized the timeliness of a 
sincere act of national .homage has 
shamed its halting counterfeit into a 
comparative seclusion. The War has 
wilted our tercentenary in Shake- 
speare’s honor for the same reason that 
it has emptied the British theatre of his 
plays—for the reason, namely, that, 
owing to the literary temper of the last 
twenty years, and the spread of a critical 
attitude which we are about to examine, 
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Shakespeare has less real hold upon the 
public today than he has had at any 
time since the Burbages billed his first 
popular success in Southwark. 

This brings us hack to our original 
question. What is the governing reason 
of the late decline in the fame of Shake- 
speare? I want, first of all, to put into 
terms as clear as I can make them 
the element in Shakespeare’s genius 
and method which most estranges him 
from the literature of the present day. 
Afterwards I hope to cite Coleridge as 
witness and masterful authority on 
behalf of the argument here to be pur- 
sued; and, finally, I am going to appeal 
to Shakespeare’s greatest cfitic, the 
marvelous amateur of 1777, who, a 
generation in advance of the Romantic 
revival, at a time when Dr. Johnson 
was cautiously dethroning the Unities, 
leaped right ahead of Coleridge, and left 
to generations of Shakespeare critics 
yet unborn a document whose full sig- 
nificance and value will one day be 
recognized and adequately celebrated— 
I refer to the strangely forgotten, the 
incredibly ignored genius, Maurice Mor- 
gann, who in 1777 published the first 
edition of his Dramatic Character of 
Falstaff. 

It may be necessary to linger at times 
in that semi-metaphysical region where 
all critical problems ultimately lead the 
investigator. But we will keep at 
least as near to common-sense and plain 
terms as is humanly possible. 

No reader of the plays of Shakespeare 
and the plays, say, of Ibsen ean fail 
to be conscious of a fundamental dif- 
ference of method between the two 
dramatists. To analyze and under- 
stand this difference is to realize exactly 
why a gulf of misconception is set be- 
tween Shakespeare and the most re- 
cent critics and exponents of his work. 
Ibsen’s method—I take Ibsen because 
he has been accepted by the modern 
school as their leading practitioner—is 


to build up his dramatic characters by 
Livine Aas, Vot. III, No. 139. 


adding trait to trait, by presenting us 
gradually with all the evidence. He 
constructs his people by adding one 
motive or habit or passion to another. 
His characters are put together under 
our eyes. We see them as the sum of 
their exhibited qualities. We realize 
them as made up of precisely what they 
say and do. They art in this way or 
that, whence we infer that they are 
this or that kind of person. 

This is not at all the method of 
Shakespeare. Our idea of Hamlet, 
when we come to consider it, is some- 
thing quite different from the sum of 
the things which Hamlet actually says 
and does. Many of these things in- 
deed are on the face of them incon- 
sistent one with another. They cancel 
out. Like all Shakespeare’s most in- 
tensely realized characters Hamlet can 
do and say things which logically 
oppose one another without in the least 
destroying our instinctive belief in his 
reality. The modern critic of the school 
which lately has taken charge of 
Shakespeare’s fame will ascribe our 
acceptance of these contradictions and 
inconsistencies to the prestige of Shake- 
speare. He will ascribe our submission 
to ‘‘bardolatry.’”’ Needless to say there 
is a deeper reason than that—a reason 
which explains why each succeeding 
generation, despite the fact that its par- 
ticular creed has prompted it to quarrel 
with Shakespeare on this or that score, 
has invariably accepted his greatness; 
also why each succeeding age has 
found the censure of its predecessor to be 
ridiculous. Our instinctive acceptance 
of the reality of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters, even though they often behave con- 
trary to the strict logic we recognize 
and demand in the works of lesser men, 
is due to a circumstance which takes 
us at once to the inner secret of his 
genius. 

Shakespeare’s method is not, as cer- 
tain modern critics would have us be- 
lieve, the method of Ibsen insufficiently 
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developed and only half understood. 
It is, on the contrary, the strict reverse 
of Ibsen’s method, and of the method 
everywhere pursued in literature today. 
Where Ibsen adds trait to trait, and so 
presents us finally with logically con- 
structed characters, Shakespeare con- 
ceives his characters intuitively, in the 
round, possessing a vitality and a will 
which powerfully acts upon us as soon 
as they come upon the scene—so power- 
fully that they may at once assume 
we know all about them, and begin to 
act in ways which we divine to be con- 
trary to the strict logic of their being. 
Whereas in all our modern dramatists 
we regard the characters as the sum of 
their actions, in Shakespeare we regard 
their actions as simply illustrative of 
their characters. Hamlet is not ac- 
cepted by us as the product of what he 
does and says in the play. He is a 
person whose actions in the play are 
expressive of a character we know al- 
ready to exist. He comes before us 
not, as a person from Ibsen, to build up 
his character before our eyes. He 
. comes to us as it were in the middle of 
his character which he begins care- 
lessly and capriciously to enrich. The 
things he does and says we recognize, 
as they are unfolded, as being the things 
we should have expected him to do or 
say. But he is not limited by them. 
Hamlet indeed, lives not so much in 
the play as at the back of the play. He 
comes on to the stage fully conceived, 
his character complete from the first; 
and thenceforward, in accordance with 
Shakespeare’s intuitive conception of 
him, he does one thing or says another— 
all these things being instinctively 
referred back to this conception. He 
comes into the play in order that he 
may hint to us of a reality behind the 
play—like a man who comes before a 
curtain, speaks to us a while, and 
then retires, having brought us into 
touch with his life upon the other side. 
Shakespeare has not deliberately con- 
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structed him, nor do we re-construct 
him. We are simply aware that all 
his actions, however contradictory and 
diverse they may be, are reconciled in a 
general conception of his character 
which Shakespeare is keeping con- 
tinually, as it were, in the background. 
This conception is not, and cannot be, 
completely expressed for us in so many 
words. It is withheld by the poet in 
his own brain for constant and in- 
stinctive reference; but it none the less 
shines through everything which Ham- 
let is prompted, in obedience to this 
inner and withheld reality, to say or do. 

It follows that Shakespeare’s people 
like people in real life, can do con- 
tradictory or barely intelligible things 
without ceasing to be real. The poet’s 
intuition—conveyed to us by means 
which are often wholly mysterious—is 
our guarantee that all is well. Incon- 
sistencies which would kill the reality of 
a logically constructed character are 
unconsciously referred by us, in a char- 
acter of Shakespeare, to the reconciling 
reality behind them. Falstaff is not 
the sum of his deeds. He doss not 
reveal himself to us in what he merely 
does. He is simply Falstaff, abounding 
in a personality which we intuitively 
know him to possess. His deeds il- 
lustrate his character; they do not 
declare it. His sayings express and 
adorn him: the} are not the sole evidence 
upon which we form our idea of him. 
Our idea concerning all Shakespeare’s 
greater characters transcends their con- 
duct and speech. Instead of requiring 
that all the words and deeds of Falstaff 
shall logicaliy conform one with another, 
we accept Falstaff in the first place as 
being organically alive and then pro- 
ceed to wonder, but not to question, 
why he says this thing or that, and 
does some things which seem hardly 
consistent with others. 

In a word, the characters in a modern 
drama say and do things; therefore we 
infer that they are. But Shakespeare’s 
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characters are even when the things 
they do or say are not immediately 
reconciled in logic one with another. 
If there be anything at all in the dis- 
tinction I have here endeavored to draw, 
we need not look further for an ex- 
planation of the attitude towards 
Shakespeare of our modern critics—the 
critics who humorously banter the 
“‘bardolators” and triumphantly dis- 
cover that things which Shakespeare’s 
people do in one scene are, by all 
the laws of common sense, inconsistent 
with things they do in another. For 
we are here engaged upon proving that 
Shakespeare’s genius actually consists 
in his ability to make his characters 
do one thing and be another. Hamlet 
may distress us by behaving with a 
studied cruelty because we know that 
Hamlet’s whole nature is of kindness all 
compact. Falstaff may amuse us by 
behaving like a coward becaug we know 
that Falstaff is constitutionally brave. 
We do not require the things which 
Shakespeare’s people do to conform to a 
strictly logical analysis before we con- 
sent to acknowledge their veracity. 
Generations of critics, each of which 
has in turn become the laughing-stock of 
its successors, have shown again and 
again how easy it is for a clevér person, 
from almost any point of view—lan- 
guage, character, dramatic propriety, 
and so forth—to pull to tatters almost 
any play that Shakespeare has written. 
Shakespeare, who worked by intuition, 
has been the despair of merely in- 
tellectual people in all generations. 
They have all in turn discovered some- 
thing wrong with his plays, and all in 
turn have been made ridiculous by the 
mere passage of time. Our intellectual 
critics of today will incur the more 
contempt in years to come in propor- 
tion that their criticism has been the 
more ambitious. Dryden and Garrick 
merely committed the offense of sup- 
posing Shakespeare did not know his 
business as a dramatist. But the critics 
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who find Shylock impossible, Mac- 
beth unnecessarily murderous, Othello 
and Iago a trav- 
esty—these people are supposing that 
Shakespeare did not understand human 
nature. Even Dr. Johnson, who 
scolds Shakespeare as if he were a 
schoolboy for offending against the 
literary etiquette of the eighteenth 
century, never went so far astray as 
some of our modern critics. Coleridge 
has said that, ‘‘if all that has been writ- 
ten about Shakespeare were burned, in 
the want of candles, merely to enable us 
to read one half of what our dramatist 
produced,”’ we should be the better for 
it. Colecidge knew the reason of this; 
though, since he wrote by flashes and 
parentheses, he has not formally stated 
it. The reason is that Shakespeare’s 
critics have usually been intellectual 
men dealing with a genius who worked 
intuitively. 

This brings us to the support we are 
able to claim from Coleridge for our 
distinction. Coleridge frequently has a 
passing remark to make upon those 
critics who find the genius of Shake- 
speare to consist in a merely rational 
“observation.” There is a famous 
instance in his notes upon the Nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet. He denies that 
“the closest observation of one or two 
old nurses’’ would have enabled Shake- 
speare to draw this character. In 
another passage, dealing this time with 
Mercutio, Coleridge writes: 

It is comparatively easy for a man 
to go about the world, as if with a 
pocket-book in his hand, carefully 
noting down what he sees and hears; 
by practice he acquires considerable 
facility in representing what he has 
observed, himself frequently uncon- 
scious of its worth, or its bearings. 
This is entirely different from the 
observation of a mind, which, having 
formed a theory and a system upon its 
own nature, remarks all things that are 
examples of its truth, confirming it in 
that truth, and, above all, enabling it 
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to convey the truths of philosophy, as 
mere effects derived from, what we may 
call, the outward watchings of life. 


Here we are getting very near to the 
distinction we are trying to establish. 
More especially we find it in the phrase 
‘‘upon its own nature”’; and in Coleridge 
the phrase is often more illuminating 
than the argument. The jaws of dark- 
ness often wait to devour the argument 
of Coleridge, but phrases or sentences 
remain in the memory like lightning 
which has suddenly revealed to us a 
strange landscape. Such a flash we get 
even more vividly in the conciuding 
sentence of the following passage: 

Shakespeare knew the human mind 
and its most minute and intimate work- 
ings, and he never introduces a word ora 
thought in vain or out of place; if we do 
not understand him, it is our own fault 
or the fault of copyists and typograph- 
ers; but study, and the possession of 
some small stock of the knowledge by 
which he worked, will enable us often 
to detect and explain his meaning. He 
never wrote at random, or hit upon 
points of character and conduct by 
chance; and the smallest fragment of 
his mind not unfrequenily gives a clue to 
a most perfect, regular and consistent 
whole. 


In this last sentence we hold a key to 
the heart of the secret we are exploring. 
If Coleridge had developed the idea with 
which, in his tantalizing way, he sud- 
denly dazzles us, and then immediately 
withdraws, he might have gone on to 
say that all the “points of character 
and conduct’? which Shakespeare shows 
us in his plays are merely fragments 
and clues to a reality which exists 
behind them. Shakespeare frequently 
writes like a musician who presents us 
with a succession of psychological dis- 
cords, withholding their resolution. 
The critics who quarrel with Shake- 
speare on the ground that his proceedings 
are not always logical are in exactly the 
position of a musician quarreling with 
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Beethoven because he does not fully 
resolve all the discords in his music. 
The ‘‘perfect, reguiar and consistent 
whole” of which Coleridge speaks— 
which, as he asserts, may be recovered 
and built up from one of its fragments 
—is big enough to include many resolu- 
tions which cannot appear concretely in 
the text. It may not even be well that 
they should appear. To introduce too 
obvious a law and order into nature 
defeats the poet’s purpose, for wherever 
we find human character manifested we 
find also that the limited logic which 
governs the strictly intellectual proc- 
esses of the human brain is defied. 
When our modern critics triumphantly 
show that many of Ibsen’s characters 
successfully stand any amount of 
examination and remain triumphantly 
consistent, they are really proving that 
Ibsen, for all his greatness, is working 
not on a higher but on a lower plane 
than Shakespeare. The very fact that 
we can get to know how exactly Ibsen’s 
people are composed defeats in time our 
sense of their reality. Being demon- 
strably built up of certain traits, pas- 
sions, reactions, memories, and ex- 
periences, they are accountable and 
therefore inhuman. 

But this, the hard-headed realist 
will object, commits us to sheer, blind 
idolatry of Shakespeare. We must 
assume that whatever is unintelligible 
to us is beyond us; whenever we find his 
people behaving in a way that puzzles 
us we must assume that the incon- 
sistencies which seemingly confront us 
in Shakespeare are evidence that the 
region wherein these inconsistencies are 
reconciled lies beyond our reach. 

Undoubtedly, up to a point, this is so. 
We shall do well to assume, where 
the genius of Shakespeare seems in his 
greater works to falter or go astray, 
that the deficiency lies rather in our- 
selves than in Shakespeare. History 
alone justifies this assumption of humil- 
ity. Few critics have ever gone wrong 
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in praise of Shakespeare. No critic 
that I know of has yet succeeded in 
calling him to judgment. Dryden’s 
praises and Johnson’s praises of Shake- 
speare were finely cordial—warmer than 
most casual readers usually realize. 
But these men—bigger men than any 
critics who in our own time have 
brought Shakespeare to judgment— 
also thought fit to test him by the 
contemporary intellectual standards of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Their critical reputations have 
barely recovered from it yet. When 
Dryden, introducing his version of 
Troilus and Cressida to the theatre of 
his time, says ‘‘I undertook to remove 
that heap of rubbish under which many 
excellent thoughts lie buried’’; and 
complacently adds ‘‘Needless to say I 
have refined his (Shakespeare’s) lan- 
guage,”’ posterity stands amazed at the 
folly of a great man. Yet Dryden was 
merely applying the universa! taste and 
discretion of his own time to the works 
of a man whom in essentials he un- 
reservedly recognized to be his unap- 
proachable master. Let all critics— 
leaders of taste as well as popular prac- 
titioners of Shakespeare’s own craft— 
read honestly the prefaces of Dryden— 
the preface we have quoted, or the 
even more striking preface to his own 
and Davenant’s version of The Tempest, 
and let them deeply meditate the 
warning. Or, if it be not sufficiently 
terrifying, let them turn from Dryden 
to Garrick. Garrick presents in little 
the figure of our tercentenary. His 
homage was loud. It was his avowed 
great aim, in dealing with Shakespeare, 
‘‘to lose no drop of that immortal man.”’ 
In sober pursuit of this intention—in 
entire good faith—he expelled Bottom 
the Weaver from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; cut from the text all such lines 
as 

And there the snake throws her enam- 


eled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in— 


and substituted verses by himself— 


Joy alone shall employ us, 

No griefs shall annoy us, 

No sighs the sad heart shall betray; 
Let the vaulted roof ring, 

Let the full chorus sing, 

Blest Theseus and Hippolita. 


This is rather like the proceedings of our 
own actors and managers today who, 
equally as loud as Garrick in their 
praises, are equally as strictly set upon 
an obstinate and invariable application 
to Shakespeare’s work of the contem- 
porary standards of popular taste. 
They do not cut out Shakespeare’s 
verses to make room for their own, 
because they do not really believe today 
in verse for the theatre. But they cut 
out his verses to make room for car- 
penters, haberdashers, and their own 
virtuosity. It is a hundred years since 
Coleridge wrote that ‘‘without rev- 
erence” a critic was ‘‘disqualified for 
the office”; but we have not vet learned 
the lesson of humility. 

We need have no uneasiness on behalf 
of the argument we are pursuing on the 
score that it leads us into headlong 
‘‘bardolatry.” Bardolatry will in the 
long run prove to be our best defense 
against the whips and scorns of a pos- 
terity which will very clearly under- 
stand that, whatever else Shakesneare 
was about, he most certainly was not 
trying unsuccessfully to be an intellec- 
tual dramatist of the twentieth century. 
Better for us if we can in any way claim 
a part in some such magnificent boast 
as Coleridge made: 

I own I am proud that I was the first 
in time who publicly demonstrated to 
the full extent of the position that the 
supposed irregularity and extravagancies 
of Shakespeare were the mere dreams of 
a pedantry that arraigned the eagle 
because it had not the dimensions of the 
swan. 


The people who mutilate Shake- 
speare’s plays to fit their fashionable 
methods of recitation, and their purely 
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conventional allegiance to a stagecraft 
imported from France in the late seven- 
teenth century, who substitute for 
Shakespeare’s completely adequate tech- 
nique as a playwright an entirely dif- 
ferent set of rules and values, who not 
merely cut down his plays but make of 
the perfect garment of his conceptions 
a bundle of tattered rags, are assuming, 
on a lower piane, what Dryden assumed 
when he compelled the plays of Shake- 
speare to respect the unities of time and 
place, and deliver themselves in the 
polite idiom of his period. Posterity, 
we may be sure, will find their pro- 
ceedings proportionately more amusing 
than the proceedings of Dryden in the 
ratio of their merit: to the merit of the 
man who wrote Absolom and Achitophel. 
They are committing precisely the same 
error. They are applying the purely 
conventional standards of their time to 
the plays of Shakespeare. The ap- 
plication of these standards seems 
reasonable to them because they are 
lacking in that ‘‘bardolatry”’ at which 
it has become a sign of intellectual 
distinction to smile. 

The claim of Coleridge ‘‘to have been 
first in time’’ to point to the need of 
respecting the apparent errors of Shake- 
speare was made in perfect good faith; 
but it was mistaken. There was a man 
who had a better right to it. Thirty- 
four years before Coleridge lectured 
Maurice Morgann had published the 
Dramatic Character of Falstaff. This 
essay enables us to take to their 
furthest limits the clues we have chosen 
to follow. 

We know that Morgann was a friead 
of Dr. Johnson, that he was employed 
under Government at the Mint, that 
he was, at forty, an Under-secretary 
of State, that he was an extremely 
popular social figure of his day, and 
greatly renowned for his conversation. 
Boswell records two meetings of Mor- 
gann and Johnson, at one of which 
they had a dispute “pretty late at 
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night.””’ Johnson ‘‘would not give up 
though he was in the wrong,’ but 
apologized next morning at breakfast. 
These are poor, brief facts, yet they are 
the most striking facts we have. We 
know that Morgann amused himself 
constantly with literary problems; we 
know that he was acquainted with the 
literary men of his day; and we know 
that he has left behind him a work of 
astounding genius. What we so greatly 
desire to know is why he should have 
refused to leave us more than that. 
Clearly he had no love of print. He 
did not desire to be an author. His 
great essay was written for a wager; 
and was originally intended as a joke. 
His whole behavior is as incredible as 
that of Shakespeare himself, who 
wrote his plays to serve the occasion, 
eared nothing for their preservation, 
and retired from authorship when he 
could comfortably do so. The drama- 
tist has found in Morgann a critic like 
himself. Morgann, with one half the 
gift he shows in the Dramatic Character 
of Falstaff, might have toppled Johnson 
from his throne, and anticipated the 
Romantics who a generation later took 
Coleridge for their leader. He pre- 
ferred to talk brilliantly in the coffee- 
house, to be a leisurely amateur and 
spectator of the literary field. In 
truth a Government office is like the 
needle’s eye for a man of genius. If 
Morgann had had to make his fortune 
like Shakespeare, the abominations of 
Tate and Garrick might soon have 
whistled for an audience. 

This is not the place to go into the 
inexhaustible details of the Dramatic 
Character. We are concerned here only 
with one of the dozen ways in which 
Morgann’s essay leaps out of its period 
into a future we have yet to master. 
Morgann undertook for a bet to prove ‘ 
that Falstaff ‘‘was not intended to be 
shown as a coward.” His argument, 
confessedly pushed at times to an 
extreme, is wholly serious in so far as 
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it successfully and finally establishes 
that Falstaff, far from being a sub- 
limation of the red-nosed comedian as 
he so often appears to be in the hands of 
our funny actors, is easily the most 
inexhaustible and astounding of all 
Shakespeare’s creations. Morgann in- 
deed begins in jest, but ends to so good 
a purpose that before he has done 
with Falstaff he has got nearer to the 
secret of his creator’s genius than any 
eritie before or since. 

At the outset he is confronted in his 
undertaking with the fact that Falstaff, 
whose constitutional and professional 
courage he is to vindicate, is deliberately 
exhibited by Shakespeare on several 
occasions as avoiding peril with some 
agility. He goes at once to this most 
difficult portion of his task in a general 
introduction, reserving the easier and 
more obvious proofs of his unanswer- 
able case for the comparatively whim- 
sical body of the essay itself. With 
this general introduction we are here 
concerned. Why—apart from the con- 
tinuous, definite, and precise evidence 
in the part itself that Falstaff is a 
hardened, professional soldier—do we 
willingly and without misgiving laugh 
at his ingenious exhibitions of dis- 
cretion at Gadshill and Shrewsbury 
Field? Our laughter is determined 
by our intuitive perception of an in- 
congruity between the actions of Fal- 
staff in a particular set of cireumstances 
and our impression of his character as a 
whole. If Falstaff were really a coward 
his behavior at Gadshill would be only 
superficially comic, as Parolles is comic, 
or any obvious poltroon presented to us 
in a play for our simple ridicule. The 
humor of Gadshill goes deeper than that. 
Its source lies as deep as the source of 
laughter itself; for it lies in that con- 
tradiction of things as they are and 
things as logically we would expect 
them to be which is life itself, or at all 
events, the greater part of it. Mor- 
gann’s main object was to ask outright 


why it is that Shakespeare’s people 
ean act in certain definite ways, and 
yet allow us intuitively to know that 
their actions express, not themselves, 
but their chance perversity of the 
moment. How can Falstaff behave as 
though he were a coward upon Gads- 
hill without losing our respect? How 
ean he do one thing and be another? 

Here are the governing paragraphs 
of Morgann’s declaration. For ‘‘Men- 
tal Impressions’? we may read “In- 
tuition’’; for ‘‘Understanding’’ we may 
read the whole reasonable apparatus 
which his friend Dr. Johnson was then 
so successfully employing in the same 
literary field. Morgann writes: 

The reader will perceive that I dis- 
tinguish between mental Impressions, 
and the Understanding. I wish to 
avoid everything that looks like sub- 
tlety and refinement; but this is a dis- 
tinction, which we allcomprehend. There 
are none of us unconscious of certain 
feelings or sensations of mind, which 
do not seem to have passed through the 
Understanding; the effects, I suppose, 
of some secret influences from without, 
acting upon a certain mental sense, and 
producing feelings and passions in just 
correspondence to the force and variety 
of those influences on the one hand, and 
to the quickness of our sensibility on the 
other. Be the cause, however, what it 
may, the fact is undoubtedly so; which 
is all I am concerned in. And it is 
equally a fact, which every man’s ex- 
perience may avouch, that the Under- 
standing and those feelings are fre- 
quently at variance. The latter often 
arise from the most minute circum- 
stances, and frequently from such as 
the Understanding cannot estimate, 
or even recognize. . . And hence, 
among other causes, it is, that we often 
condemn or applaud characters, and 
actions on the credit of some logical 
process, while our hearts revolt, and 
would fain lead us to a very different 
conclusion. 

The Understanding seems for the 
most part to take cognizance of actions 
only, and from these to infer motives 
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and character; but the sense we have 
been speaking of proceeds in a contrary 
course; and determines of actions from 
certain first principles of character, which 
seem wholly out of the reach of the 
Understanding. We cannot indeed do 
otherwise than admit that there must 
be distinct principles of character in 
every distinct individual; the manifest 
variety even in the minds of infants 
will oblige us to this. But what are 
these first principles of character? 
Not the objects, I am persuaded, of the 
Understanding; and yet we take as 
strong Impressions of them as it we 
could compare and assort them in a 
syllogism. We often love or hate at 
first sight; and indeed, in general, dis- 
like or approve by some secret reference 
to these principles; and we judge even 
of conduct, not from any idea of abstract 
good or evil in the nature of actions, but 
by referring those actions to a supposed 
original character in the man himself. I 
do not mean that we talk thus; we could 
not indeed, if we would, explain our- 
selves in detail on this head; we can 
neither account for Impressions and 
passions, nor communicate them to 
others by words. . . It is an im- 
perfect sort of instinct, and proportion- 
ably dumb. We might, indeed, if we 
chose it, candidly confess to one another, 
that we are greatly swayed by these 
feelings, and are by no means so rational 
in all points as we could wish; but this 
would be a betraying of the interests of 
that high faculty, the Understanding, 
which we so value ourselves upon, and 
which we more peculiarly call our own, 


But if there was one man in the world 
who could make a more perfect draught 
of real nature, and steal suck impressions 
on his audience, without their special 
notice, as should keep their hold in spite 
of any error of their Understanding, and 
should thereupon venture to introduce 
an apparent incongruity of character 
and action for ends which I shall 
presently endeavor to explain; such an 
imitation would be worth our nicest 
curiosity and attention. But in such a 
case as this, the reader might expect 
that he should find us all talking the 
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language of the Understanding only; 
that is, censuring the action with very 
little conscientious investigation even of 
that; and transferring the censure in 
every odious color, to the actor himself; 
how much soever our hearts and affec- 
tions might secretly revolt. For as to 
the Impression we have already ob- 
served that it has no tongue; nor is its 
operation and influence likely to be 
made the subject of conference and 
communication. 


Here, at last, is the heart of the 
matter. Morgann’s statement is clear- 
er and fuller than the passage we have 
taken from Coleridge. It is the text 
upon which this essay is merely a 
modern gloss. It unlocks the gate 
into Shakespeare’s world as no other 
key can do. It explains not only why 
we today, who abound in a senseless 
pride of ‘‘Understanding,”’ are so often 
sceptical as to the true divinity of 
Shakespeare’s art. It also explains why 
all generations of Shakespeare’s critias, 
even though they failed to square 
him with the needs of their con- 
temporary Understanding; even though 
they re-wrote his plays and chided 
against his obscurity, lawlessness and 
contradiction; even though they made 
themselves successively ridiculous in 
their formal censures, obliterations and 
improvements; even though they often 
neglected or dismissed qualities and 
tracts of his genius over which their 
successors agreed to marvel continually; 
even though this critic has _ said 
that he could not write plays, or this 
critic that he could not write poetry, 
or yet another critic that he could 
not write at all—even despite all 
these contemporary lapses which have 
marked the history of Shakespeare’s 
fame for three hundred years, yet this 
passage of Maurice Morgann will ex- 
plain to us how the intuition of every 
successive period has proved too strong 
for its ‘‘Understanding’” with the 
result that Shakespeare, who has been 




















more travestied, mutilated and mis- 
conceived than any poet who ever lived, 
has also been universally accepted as 
the greatest apparition in the world of 
letters since Homer slept. Incidentally 
it explains why, though we never 
treated him with worse indignity than 
he receives today, and though he is not 
invited to have any real part in hearten- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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ing and sustaining his countrymen in 
this time of their testing—though we 
have neither a theatre in which te 
present him nor a school of actors 
which has studied his technical methods 
—we are nevertheless unable, owing to 
an instinctive sense that he is above the 
silly logic of our time, to omit at least the 
poor homage of a punctual celebration. 
John Palmer. 





This story belongs to an officer of the 
Canadians who at the time of its hap- 
pening was playing a part in the opening 
months of the war as a private in the 
French Foreign Legion. In that capac- 
ity he saw a good deal of the men of our 
first Expeditionary Force, and although 
he is full of good stories of ther amazing 
doings, he tells this particular one as 
perhaps the best and most typical 
example he met of the cold-blooded 
contempt of certain death, the calm 
indifference to consequences, the mat- 
ter-of-fact tackling of the impossible 
which were such commonplaces with the 
old Regular Army in the first days, and 
which perhaps were the main factors in 
the performance of so many historic 
feats of arms. 

It was during the Retreat, in the 
middie of that constant series of forced 
marches and hard fighting, when the 
remnants of retiring regiments were in- 
extricably mixed, when the wounded 
were left behind, and the unwounded 
who were unable to keep up with their 
column or who strayed from it in the 
darkness found themselves blundering 
about the countryside, dodging groups 
of enemy cavalry and columns of enemy 
infantry, being fed and guided by the 
French villagers, working always toward 
the sound of the guns and struggling 
to rejoin their own army, that three 
just such stragglers after a careful 
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reconnaissance ventured into the out- 
skirts of a tiny French hamlet. One, 
the Canadian (who had been in Paris 
on the outbreak of war and, fearing that 
it would be months before a British 
force could take the field, had signed 
on in the French Foreign Legion and 
so made sure of an early and ample dose 
of the fighting), wore the picturesque 
dress of a private of the Legion; another 
was a French infantry of the Lines- 
man, and the third a private of a British 
infantry regiment. The ‘‘khaki,’’ for 
no particular reason, except that he 
apparently took it for granted that it 
should be so, more or less took com- 
mand of the party, while the Canadian, 
who spoke fluent French, acted as 
interpreter both between the party and 
the French “‘civvies,” as the local in- 
habitants were indiscriminately’ de- 
scribed by the Englishman, and in 
conveying the orders of the self-ap- 
pointed C.O. to the non-English-speak- 
ing ‘‘piou-piou.”’ 

Inquiry of the villagers brought the 
information that there were no Ger- 
mans in the hamlet, that a party of 
Uhlans had ridden through towards 
the south an hour before, and that 
nothing had been seen of any Germans 
since. 

‘‘Good enough,” said the khaki man 
on hearing this. “I’m just about 
ready for a shut-eye myself after 
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trekkin’ all last night. We'd better 
lie up till it’s gettin’ dark again, and 
then shove on an’ see if we can get the 
touch with our own push. You might 
ask ’em if this dorp has anythin’ goin’ 
in the way o’ rations—rooty an’ cheese 
an’ a pot o’ beer would just suit my 
present complaint.” 

But the village did better than bread 
and cheese. The village—women, old 
men, and children—escorted the three 
warriors to the estaminet in the main 
street and with voluble explanations 
handed them over to the estaminet 
keeper. 

“Food? But assuredly yes—soup, 
good strong soup, and all ready and 
hot; an omelette, a very large omelette 
for three, to be ready the moment the 
soup was finished with; and then a veal 
stew, and cream cheese, and wine— 
wine white or red, whichever messieurs 
preferred.” 

“Fust class. Canada, tell ’er fust 
bloomin’ class. I’ll give up dinin’ at 
the Carlton an’ Savoy an’ come ’ere 
reg’lar in future, tell ’er. An’ how 
long before the bugle sounds for dinner?”’ 

At once, they were told. If they 
would enter, the soup would be served 
as soon as they vere seated. But the 
khaki demurred at that. ‘‘I must 
’ave a wash first,’’ he declared. ‘‘I 
’aven’t ’ad a decent wash for days. 
Just ask ’er if she’1] show me where the 
pump is.” He extracted soap and a 
very dirty towel from his haversack 
and followed his conductress out to the 
back, whence presently came the sound 
of pumping water, a vigorous splashing 
and mighty blowing. 

“Come on, Tommy,” said the Cana- 
dian when the other appeared again 
clean, save for the stubble on his chin, 
glowing and rosy. ‘‘We’ve started 
the soup. Good goods too. Pitch 
in.” 

“That looks good,” said Tommy, 
sniffing hungrily. He pulled down 
his_ shirt-sleeves and earefully de- 









posited in the corner near his chair 
the rifle, haversack, and ammunition- 
pouches he had carried with him out to 
the pump and in again. ‘‘But we don’t 
want them Oo-lans ’oppin’ in an’ 
spoilin’ the dessert. There ain’t enough 
o’ us to post proper pickets an’ out- 
posts, but wot’s the matter wi’ en- 
listin’ some o’ them kids for temporary 
duty? I'll bet they’d spot a Oo-lan a 
mile off an’ tip us the wink if they was 
comin’ this way.”’ 

There were plenty of volunteers for 
the duty, and half a dozen of the old 
men of the village hobbled off to post 
themselves at various points, each with 
several enthusiastic small boy gal- 
lopers in attendance to carry urgent 
dispatches as required. 

Then Tommy sat down, and the 
three ate and drank ravenously. They 
devoured the soup, the omelette, and 
the stew, and were proceeding with the 
cheese when they heard the patter and 
rush of flying feet outside. Next in- 
stant one boy burst into the room, 
another followed in a whirlwind rush, 
and the two broke into breathless and 
excited speech. 

The first dozen words were enough 
for the Canadian. ‘‘They’re coming,” 
he said abruptly to the others and 
jumped from his seat. ‘‘Very many 
Germans, the kid says. Come on, we 
must hustle out of this quick.”’ 

He ran to the door and looked out, 
the small boys following, still talking 
rapidly and pointing and gesticulating. 
The Canadian took one look and stepped 
back instantly under cover, the French 
piou-piou, who had followed close on 
his heels, doing the same. ‘‘They’re 
not in sight yet, but from what the kids 
say they should be round the corner 
and in sight in minutes. They’re 
coming from the north, so we’d better 
slide out south—or hike out into the 
fields and find a hole to hide up in.” 

_“Comin’ from the north, eh?’’ said 
the Englishman. He was quickly but 














methodically stowing the remains of the 

long loaf in his haversack, and that 
done slipped quickly into his accoutre- 
ments. ‘“‘That means they’re goin’ 
on the way we was tryin’ to stop ’em 
goin’, an’ pushin’ up into the firin’ 
line.” 

The Canadian and the piou-piou 
were engaged in rapid talk with the 

landlady and a few other women and a 
couple of old men who had hurried in. 
Tommy walked over to the dcor, 
stepped outside, and had a careful look 
round. ‘‘Look ’ere,” he said calmly, 
stepping back into the room. ‘‘There’s 
a good ditch on both sides o’ the road. 
You an’ Froggy ’ad better take a side 
each. I'll take the middle o’ the road, 
an’ there’s a barrel outside I can roll 
out there for ecver.”’ 

The Canadian stared at him blankly. 
‘‘What d’ you mean?” he said. ‘‘What 
are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘Why, we’re goin’ to stop them, of 
course,” said Tommy, looking at him 
with an air of slight surprise. ‘‘ You 
said they was Germans an’ goin’ south. 
That means they’re. goin’ to reinforce 
their firin’ line, so we'll ’ave-to stop their 
reinforcin’ game. Come on, you two 
’ad better take cover, an’ we'll give ’em 
socks as they come round the corner.” 

He walked outside and proceeded 
to roll the empty barrel into the middle 
of the road a little way down from the es- 
taminet, which was the last house of the 
village. He left an utterly dumbfound- 
ed Canadian and an impatient and 
non-comprehending Frenchman who 
was rapidly reduced to a state of in- 
credulous amazement by the information 
which the Canadian, after a long breath 
and a longer pause, proceeded to im- 
part to him. 

Now the Canadian, who is respon- 
sible for this story, openly confesses 
that the last thing on earth he should 
have thought of attempting was any 

resistance of the German advance, and 
more than that, that it was with the 
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greatest possible reluctance he did 
finally join the imperturbable Tommy 
in the impossible task. He tried first 
to point out the folly of it. 

‘See here, Tommy,” he called from 
the inn door. ‘You don’t rightly 
understand. There’s hundreds of these 
chaps coming, thousands of ’em for all 
I know, but at least a regiment from 


what the old man says who saw them. | 


We can’t do anything to a lot like that. 
We'd far better get off the grass while 
we've a chance.” 

But Tommy had planted his empty 
barrel fairly in the middle of the road 
and was settling himself snugly at full 
length behind it, his legs spread wide 
and left shoulder well advanced after 
the approved fashion of his musketry 
instructor. ‘‘They’re goin’ south,” he 
called back. ‘‘An’ we come over ’ere 
to stop ’em going south. So we'll just 
’ave to stop ’em.’’ And he commenced 
to lay cartridges in a convenient little 
pile at his elbow and push a clip into 


‘his rifle magazine. 


Even then the Canadian hesitated. 
The whole thing was so utterly mad, 
such a senseless throwing away of their 
three lives that he was still inclined to 
clear out and away. But that prone 
figure in the road held him. He felt, 
as he puts it himself, that he couldn’t 
decently leave the beggar there and run 
away. And a call from outside settled 
the matter by the calm assurance it 
held that the two of them were going to 
stand by and see the game through. 
“You two ’ad better be jildi.* I can 
see the dust risin’ just round the corner.” 

The Canadian flung a last hurried 
sentence to the piou-piou, ran out and 
across the road and dropped into the 
ditch in line with the barrel. The 
Frenchman looked round at the women 
and old men, shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed shortly. ‘‘These mad 
English,” he said hopelessly, ‘‘but, 
name of a name, what can a Frenchman 

*** Jildi’’—quick. 
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do but die along with them?’ and he 
too ran out and took his place in the 
nearer ditch in line with the others. 

Tommy looked over his shoulder at 
him and nodded encouragingly. ‘‘Good 
man, Froggy,’’ he said loudly, and then 
turning to the Canadian and lowering 
his voice to a confidential under- 
tone, ‘I’m glad to see Froggy roll 
up, for the credit of ’is reg’ment’s 
sake—whatever ’is reg’ment may be. 
’E was so long, I was beginnin’ to think 
’e was funkin’ it.” The Canadian 
admits to a queer relief that he himself 
had not ‘‘funked it,’ but he had little 
time to think about it. 

A thin dust rose slowly from the road 
at the distant bend, and ‘‘’Ere they 
come,” said Tommy. ‘‘Don’t begin 
shootin’ till I do. We want to get 
into the brown of ’em before we start, 
an’ we haven’t cartridges enough to 
keep goin’ long. I think about four 
’undred should be near enough the 
range, but I’ll try a sightin’ shot first 
at that an’ you’ll see where it lands.” 

For long interminably dragging min- 
utes the three lay there, and then sud- 
denly, in a bang that made him jump, 
the Canadian heard the soldier’s first 
shot. ‘Just short,’’ said Tommy coolly. 
“Better put your sights four fifty an’ 
take a fine sight. Come on, let ’em 
’ave it.” 

The three rifles opened in a crackle of 
rapid fire, and far down the road a 
swirl of dust and a stampede of gray- 
coated figures to the sides of the road 
showed the alarm that the sudden on- 
slaught had raised. It took several 
minutes for the crowd to get to any sort 
of cover, and before they did so they 
evidently began to understand how weak 
was the force opposed to them. The 
gray mass dropped to the road and 
next minute a steady drum of rifle fire 
and a storm of bullets came beating 
down on the three. The road was 
pavé, floored with the flat cobble- 
stones common on first-class French 
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roads, and on these the bullets cracked 
and smacked with vicious emphasis, 
ricochetted and rose with ugly screams 
and whirrs and singings. A dozen 
times in that first minute the hollow 
barrel banged to the blow of a bullet, 
but the figure behind it kept on firing 
steadily and without a pause. And 
presently the Germans, impatient of 
the delay perhaps, or angered by the 
impudence of the attack of such a 
handful as they were now sure blocked 
the way, began to climb over the fence 
along the roadside and move along the 
fields firing as they came, while another 
group commenced to trot steadily 
straight down the road. ‘‘Now then, 
Canada,” called Tommy, ‘‘pick your 
target an’ tell Froggy we’ll fire in turns. 
We can’t afford to waste shots.’’ 
So the three commenced to fire 


’ steadily and in turn, each waiting after 


the other’s shot to see if a man fell, 
each calling to the others in triumph if a 
man went down after their shot, growl- 
ing angrily if the shot missed. They 
made good shooting amongst them, 
the man in the middlé of the road an 
unmistakable best and the Canadian 
second. Their shooting in fact was so 
good that it broke the attack down the 
road, and presently the remainder of 
this force ran crouching to the ditches, 
jumped into them, and stayed there. 
But because the ammunition of the 
three was almost gone the affair was al- 
most over, and now there appeared a 
new factor that looked like ending it 
even before their cartridges gave out. 
Back in the ranks of the main body 
three or four men grouped about a 
machine-gun opened a rapid fire, and 
the hailing bullets clashed on the walls 
of the estaminet, swept down ov to the 
stones of the pavé, found their range 
and began drumming and banging on 
the barrel. The soldier beside it quiet- 
ly laid down his empty rifle and looked 
towards the Canadian. ‘I’m done 
in,” he called. ‘‘Punctured ’arf a 
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dozen places. . . . You two better 
keep down . . . let ’em come close, 
then finish it . . . wi’ the bayonet.” 
That struck the Canadian as the last 
word in lunacy; but before he could 
speak, he saw the barrel dissolved in 
splintering wreckage about the figure 
lying on the road. Tommy raised his 
head a little and called once more, but 
faintly. ‘‘Good fight. We did all we 
could . . . to stop ’em. We did stop 
’em all a good time... an’ we 
stopped a lot for good.’ A gust of 
bullets swept lower, clattered on the 
stones, set the broken barrel staves 
dancing, hailed drumming and thud- 
ding on the prone figure in the road. 
Both the Canadian and the French- 
man were wounded severely, but they 
still had the strength to crawl back 
along the ditch, and the luck to emerge 
from it amongst the houses in time to be 
hidden away by the villagers before 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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the Germans arrived. And that night 
after they had passed through and gone, 
the Canadian went back and found the 
body of the soldier where it had been 
flung in the ditch—a body riddled and 
rent to pieces with innumerable bul- 
let wounds. 

The Canadian had the villagers 
bury the body there close outside the 
village and wrote on a smooth board 
the number and name he took from the 
identity disc about the dead man’s neck. 
And underneath it he wrote in indelible 
pencil ‘‘A good fighting man,” and the 
last words he had heard the fighter 
gasp—'‘We did all we could to stop 
them; stopped them all a good time, and 
stopped a lot for good.” 

And as the Canadian said afterwards, 
“That same, if you remember their 
record and their fate, being a fairly 
close fitting epitaph for the old Con- 
temptible Little Army.” 

Boyd Cable. 
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Co-ordination of military effort by 
the scattered Allies has been carried 
much further this year than last. Their 
General Staffs recognize now that in 
dealing with an enemy so powerful 
and so united as the Central Powers 
they cannot succeed by making isolated 
pushes here or there, but must aim at 
exerting simultaneous pressure all round. 
They also realize that the enemy 
must be patiently battered before he 
can finally be broken. The public 
is naturally slower to understand this; 
and still tend to watch particular 
operations (e.g., our offensive on the 
Somme) without much thought of the 
general scheme. 

When the Allied Staffs drew up their 
plans in the winter, they had apparently 
two governing ideas: (1) that their 
attacks should be simultaneous, or at 
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least so timed as to involve the enemy 
in simultaneous embarrassments; (2) 
that as far as possible they should 
defer making any great attacks until 
not only their reserves of munitions, 
but their weekly outputs, were so large 
that they could go on and on without 
fear of ever being compelled to halt by 
shortage. What date was assigned for 
(2) we do not know. Very likely it 
had to be postponed beyond what was 
originally hoped. But for a long time it 
had seemed unlikely to come before 
midsummer; while the action taken in 
regard to the British Bank Holiday made 
it obvious that it would come before 
August. 

The Germans, who were as well able 
to surmise these plans as we, were 
not the sort of people to await inac- 
tively their execution. They deter- 
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mined, while the delay lasted, to get their 
blow in first, and to aim it at that one 
of the principal Allied partners who had 
proportionately suffered most and might 
be supposed nearest exhaustion. Hence 
the offensive against Verdun, begin- 
ning on February 21st, as soon as the 
worst rigors of winter had lifted. 
Whatever be thought of the tactics 
employed there (and the truth is that 
the public knows too little about what 
has actually happened to form with 
safety any confident opinion about it), 
there can be little doubt that the 
strategical choice of place and time was 
wise. If the idea was to batter the 
French, it’ was necessary to select a 
point which they would have strong 
motives for holding fast (so that there 
might be no repetition of Marne 
tactics), and one so far from the British 


front that French pride would be re-. 


luctant to summon British assistance. 
Verdun answered both these require- 
ments; for four and a-half months the 
French have stood up alone to their 
grueling there, and stand up alone still. 
In the early stages of the battle, before 
the Germans abandoned hope of a com- 
paratively rapid and politically im- 
portant success, there is no reasonable 
doubt that their losses were enormously 
heavier than those of the French. But 
whether the same can be said of the 
type of fighting which has developed 
there since the public has no means of 
judging. It is a point about which the 
two sides semi-officially contradict each 
other on the largest scale, without either 
of them supplying any exact official 
figures which can be regarded seriously 
as evidence. What we do know, how- 
ever, with certainty is that even if the 
losses are equal the Allies can afford to 
suffer such battering better than the 
Germanscan. That is the fundamental 
proposition on which the whole Allied 
strategy rests. 

The turn of the Allies having now 
come, and their object being to batter 
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the Germans, it would. be natural (in 
view of the general uniformity of tac- 
tics and mutual imitation between the 
two sides, which are increasingly the 
feature of the war), if the Allies started 
an offensive on -Verdun lines elsewhere. 
And this seems to have been pretty 
much what the British generals designed 
north of the Somme. In the apparent 
renunciation of any ambition to ‘‘break 
through” by tactics of surprise and 
hustle, and in the leisurely step-by- 
step progress, consolidating each point 
gained and presumably bringing up 
the guns stage by stage, one sees a 
complete departure from the pattern 
of Neuve Chapelle and Loos, and a 
plain approximation to the Verdun 
idea. The object of this scheme, if it is 
successful, must be assumed to be the 
holding of German forces and the in- 
fliction of casualties upon them, stra- 
tegic gains of ground being at the present 
stage quite a secondary matter. No 
doubt strategic gains, if by luck, pluck, 
or skill they can be obtained at a 
reasonable cost, as they have been by 
the French south of the Somme, wili be 
very welcome as hastening the process; 
but it cannot be usually the object of 
either side at this stage to purchase 
gains of ground by a great excess of 
casualties. 

The Austrian offensive in Trentino 
and the Russian reply in Volhynia and 
Bukovina may be regarded rather 
as interruptions or excrescences in the 
general course of the campaign. It is 
believed by some that in the Trentino 
the Austrians acted against German 
wishes; that the tempting possibilities 
of the adventure and the fact that its 
working-out had been the favorite 
exercise of the Austrian Staff in pre- 
war days, were allowed to outweigh 
larger considerations. But the Ger- 
mans have obvious motives for wishing 
to spread such a belief and it does 
not seem to be supported by such 
evidence as is available as to the extent 
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to which German staff officers par- 
ticipated in the attack. At any rate, 
though the effort came near success, it 
failed. General Brussilov’s stroke in 
South Russia, which finished it off, is 
believed to have been as near an ex- 
temporization as anything can be in 
today’s warfare. The Russians were 
not planning an cffensive at that place 
and time. They made it at a venture 
to relieve the pressure of Italy. Its 
extraordinary success seems to have 
surprised its authors as much as its 
victims; and of course by its enormous 
results in prisoners it has contributed 
powerfully to the main Allied object, the 
weakening of the man-power of the Cen- 
tral Empires. 

General Evert’s offensive in the 
Baranovitchi region looks much more 
like the intended Russian counterpart 
to our stroke on the Somme. It was 
launched within forty-eight hours of it; 
and as it is directed against a German 
part of the line, it puts the simultane- 
ous strain on the resources of our chief 
enemy. We must not expect General 
Evert to attain at once the success of 
General Brussilov. With first-rate Ger- 
man troops against him, his object is to 
batter; it may be some time before he 
has a chance of breaking. But if bat- 
tering is maintained successfully on all 
the fronts, in time the break must 
come. The enemy cannot hold all their 
lines when the defense is beaten beyond 
a certain degree of thinness, and re- 
serves are not forthcoming to thicken 
it again. The chances are that it will 
give way on the East before it gives way 
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on the West; because the line there 
cannot be fortified so impenetrably, 
both on account of its greater length 
and because of the dearth of railways. 
But if the French and British are behind 
the Russians in breaking through, it 
will not follow that they have con- 
tributed less to the result. The only 
way that the enemy can be broken on 
any side is for him to be battered on all 
sides; and the battering of the West 
front is not the easiest but the hardest 
of the tasks involved. 

Signs are not wanting that attrition 
is telling on the Germans. The French 
have captured on the Somme a great 
many prisoners of the 1916 and 1917 
classes—that is to say, the youngest 
boys that Germany can put into the 
field. The British report that enemy 
reserves have had to be fetched from 
points as remote as Lens and Verdun. 
Battering, therefore, is not an unending 
process. We must, however, look for 
its continuance at present, with heavy 
casualties for us as well as for the 
enemy, and perhaps only small gains 
of ground to strike the eye. The 
prospect should not discourage us, if it 
is properly understood. The next eight 
weeks will be weeks of ding-dong 
fighting; and it is possible for us to be 
very successful in it without winning 
any sizeable victory. But if we are 
successful after this fashion, the period 
may be expected to settle the war; and 
peace even before the end of the year 
looks less unlikely—that is the most 
that can be said—than it did six weeks 
ago. 





THE HOPE OF 


Times of great human calamity have 
always thrown men back on first prin- 
ciples. They have challenged both the 
optimisms and the pessimisms developed 


THE WORLD. 


during periods of comfort and security. 
They have compelled men to reconsider 
their working creed of life in the light of 
terror and tears. The destruction of the 
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Roman Peace by the barbarian pro- 
duced the ‘‘De Civitate Dei,” in which 
Augustine definitely abandoned the one 
“City” built by men for serenity and 
enjoyment, to lodge his hope and all the 
hope of humanity in that ‘‘City of God”’ 
which was building, like the republic of 
Plato, somewhere ‘‘beyond the fixed 
stars.”” The earthquake of Lisbon 
produced many attempts to reconcile 
the popular buoyant Deism with an 
event so purposeless and brutal; and 
one immortal work of genius which has 
rendered that buoyant belief incom- 
prehensible forevermore. M. Hano- 
taux, again, in his ‘‘Contemporary 
France,”’ has described the effects of the 
“age of anguish’ of ’70-’71 on the 
great writers who saw “‘reality’’ sud- 
denly substituted for realism. He 
shows Renan having ‘‘renounced both 
Juda and Israel,’ henceforth ‘doing 
nothing, offering nothing,” only cling- 
ing to hope! He describes Taine in 
face of ‘‘dying men, flowing blood, 
burning cities,” with ‘‘heart dead,’ 
feeling ‘‘as if living in a madhouse”’ 
in a “continuous state of dumb anguish 
and despair’’; with all his scientific and 
positive system of human progress 
turned into dust and ashes. He re- 
veals Flaubert dislodged by such night- 
mare visions from his boasted security 
in detached and dispassionate art, 
‘*haunted by the one idea of the power- 
lessness of literature,” and convinced 
that it was impossible to rise again after 
such a blow. Once more, to-day, ‘“dy- 
ing men, flowing blood, burning cities,”’ 
are challenging both the affirmations of 
progress and social amelioration in the 
region of practical affairs, and the ulti- 
mate assertion behind these of any 
intelligent or moral order of the uni- 
verse. To some indeed the very call 
to action from thought which had lost 
itself in blind alleys and wandering 
mazes comes as a relief and inspiration. 
Like our own Rupert Brooke, like the 
letters of the young French writers 


‘without pity, without end. 
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that M. Romain Rolland has pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Above the Battle,’’ they find 
a tonic and inspiration not given in the 
stagnant civilization of a world grown 
“too old.’”’ They enter the combat 
with rejoicing, and have gone down 
into the darkness singing. But to the 
majority, and especially to those to 
whom direct action is denied, the spirit 
of exultation is overwhelmed by the 
spirit of questioning and disturbance. 
They see their dreams of human better- 
ment vanish like the spider’s web, their 
ideals of improvement for the hard lot 
of the masses of mankind torn to 
pieces or indefinitely postponed to 
some remote future beyond the space of 
their allotted days. They wonder if 
any purpose can be discerned beyond the 
blind forces of human madness, hate, 
and passion, which make and unbreak 
“Forward, 
far and far from here,” they can but 
ery, ‘‘is all the hope of eighty years.” 
Mr. Hobhouse, in a book of fas- 
cinating interest, ‘‘Questions in War 
and Peace”? (Fisher Unwin), has at- 
tempted, in the method of dialogue and 
conversation, to express the effect 
today of this catastrophe upon dif- 
ferent types of mind. One gathers that 
his own belief in the reality of progress, 
in the essential hope for ‘‘man’s vast 
future,” in the possibility of some 
rational explanation in an ultimate 
synthesis in which the end is seen and 
known to be good, remains undimmed by 
the experience of Europe’s destruction 
and its despair. In the first dialogue, 
indeed, in which an ‘‘I,”’ speaking as a 
detached social philosopher, endeavors 
to counter the gloom of one Marryat, a 
practical politician, he exhibits almost 
exultant satisfaction; in confidence that 
‘war is going to destroy an evil thing. 
Freedom and public right are to be 
‘vindicated by the overthrowing, not so 
much of material things as of something 
spiritual that is abhorrent to the lib- 
erated soul of man. It is once again, as 
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in the Apocalyptic vision, when the 
merchants of the earth, awed and 
amazed by the collapse of that spiritual 
Babylon which seemed secure and im- 
mortal, see the smoke of her burning, 
going up forever and ever. Those to- 
day who feared that the false philosophy 
on which the German State is built, 
with its apparent efficiency and material 
success, would gradually infect the whole 
human race, rejoice as if a stone were 
rolled away from the sepulchre, and men 
were come forth from the darkness 
into day. Accepting all the mournful 
affirmations of the social reformer— 
the immediate death of Liberalism and 
Liberal ideas, the inevitable return 
(for a time) of the reaction, the over- 
coming of militarism only through 
partial militarizing of peace-loving na- 
tions, he yet can rejoice that the lists 
are set and the trumpet sounded, and 
the fight be fought to a finish. Out of 
the cloudy region of half-lights and 
dim shadows, of compromise with a 
philosophy and ideal which he believes 
to be definitely devil-worship, he sees 
the issue joined as if between God and 
His enemies. Her acts have shown the 
“‘mind of Germany to be something 
quite other than most of us had known 
or even conceived as possible—some- 
thing which the world cannot live with, 
something which, if it cannot be ex- 
tirpated, will extirpate civilization.” 
And this something—and here is the 
revelation the war has brought—is not 
a survival of feudalism, or a lack of 
understanding of the progress of the 
world, or a mere archaic backwardness, 
which would—given time—insensibly 
melt into the ideals of the democratic 
nations. It is something active and 
defiantly alive; as ‘‘modern’’ as Democ- 
racy; attacking and. condemning the 
conceptions of life which have slowly 
worked their way towards acceptance 
amongst free peoples. ‘‘Germany is 
not materialistic or irreligious, as 


people say. She has a faith, and an 
Livine Aces, Vou. III, No. 140. 
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infernal faith it is, too—‘the vilest 
birth of time’ Shelley might legiti- 
mately have ealled it!’ And Mr. 
Hobhouse therefore sees the war as 
“‘not the breaking up of a civilization, 
but the clash of two civilizations with 
two religions’’—the one whose God is 
Force; the other with a God whose 
service is perfect Freedom. The sac- 
rifice of the individual to a Jugger- 
naut ‘‘State,’’ entirely ‘‘unmoral’’ and 
predatory in its relation to other 
communities, the exaltation of the 
military qualities and the military caste, 
the estimate of life in terms of material 
splendor and success, the scorn of 
Liberty and Democracy, the contempt 
for all the fallen and the weak—these 
form a philosophy which cannot live 
successfully with Christendom and civ- 
ilization and must either destroy or be 
destroyed. 

In the conversation which occupies 
the bulk of this volume, Mr. Hobhouse 
probes deeper into the problems of 
human conduct and the meaning of it 
all. He allows each speaker to state 
his own point of view with force and 
great fairness. Here is the individual- 
ist who can just tolerate State Educa- 
tion and perhaps State Pensions, but 
who kicks at National Insurance, and 
deplores the ‘‘sentimental and sloppy - 
Socialism’? which has characterized the 
political developments of the century. 
Every man for himself, and the philan- 
thropist to help the failure, is his pleasant 
and simple creed of life. Another pro- 
claims in essentials the German creed; 
an organized State, comfort assured to 
all by paternal Government, substitut- 
ing for liberty direction and control; 
with wars at intervals, to provide the 
necessary astringent or ‘‘ascetic’”’ ele- 
ment in a community which otherwise 
might tend to grow fat and flabby. 
Another advocates something between 
these two poles: with liberty of choice 
apart from the dead hand of organized 
insect-like State hierarchies, but with 
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the social element of wealth tapped by 
the community for the purpose of as- 
sisting those who, in part through causes 
for which they are not guilty, lie forlorn 
and helpless at the basis of society. 
But over all these ideals broods the 
knowledge of failure. Before the war 
that failure was apparent to all who 
looked below the glittering surface of 
things. Men could not produce in- 
spired leaders. The people had lost 
faith in Parliament. The working- 
class leader became one of Ogniben’s 
‘‘four-and-twenty leaders of revolts.’ 
The middle-class reformer at twenty-two 
becomes the Machine-Politician at forty- 
one. The leisured class ‘‘amuses itself 
instead of working for public ends.” 
“‘Look at the gray, monotonous life of 
the mass of the workers, and life becom- 
ing ever more gray and more monoto- 
nous as the subdivision of labor advances 
and the gulf between employer and em- 
ployed widens. Look, on the other 
hand, at the vulgarism of the successful 
classes, the absorption in pleasures, 
which may be harmless, but are petty 
and unworthy, of five-sixths of that 
enormous surplus which this monoto- 
nous industry is forever piling up. Can 
you imagine any ideal capable of sus- 
taining enthusiasm along these lines?’ 
Growth has been mistaken for progress. 
The Democratic ideal of the nineteenth 
century is collapsing, just as formerly 
collapsed the ideal of Greece, of Rome, 
of the Middle Age. War exists be- 
cause peace has been a failure. ‘‘Pos- 
sibly, if honest men lost hegrt, the 
world would be worse than it is, but 
whatever honest men can do, I can 
see no certainty that they will make it 
The Nation. 
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any better. If there exists any law in 
history at all, it is just the law of growth, 
and I am not of those who-can glory 
in size.” 

But the narrator refuses to accept 
this as the final verdict on the matter. 
Behind and beyond all reactions and 
commotions he thinks he can detect 
in human evolution development and 
purpose. God is not indifferent to the 
fate of human beings. There is an 
“inner light’? in man’s conscience 
‘‘which shows us our relation to some- 
thing higher than ourselves.’’ It tells 
us that we have a reason which it is our 
business to use. The last word is left 
with Sister Agatha and her confident 
assertion, ‘‘I must believe that God 
works in this world, not merely above it, 
or I cannot believe that He works at 
all.” And a world cannot be altogether 
rotten which can produce heroic self- 
sacrifice and unselfish love. God is 
not the Creator who made the world 
in six days, rested on the seventh, and 
saw that it was good. He is growing 
in the actual evolution of the world. 
‘In a great calamity which disarranges 
your beliefs and cheats your hopes, 
you must fall back on the faith within, 
which will tell you that you mistook the 
course of history and looked for too easy 
a fruition. Yet in this harder way of 
life the same essential ‘soul will find 
itself winning through a sacrifice and 
suffering, of which you could not endure 
to think, a crown of which you had not 
dreamed.” 

This, and not madness or despair, is 
the New-Year Message from the heart 
of disastrous war. This is the hope of 
the world. 
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Dreamers valued it as an ideal in- 
strument of war,§fashioned by their 
sweet unreasonableness. Naval good 


sense hated it fiercely as a betrayal of 
British sea-power; and blunt laymen, 
too, without puzzling their minds over 
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State Papers, Blue Books, and prolific 
controversies, said astutely: ‘‘Since the 
peace-at-any-price fellows praise the 
Declaration of London, let us all hold 
fast to the old sea laws of war, which 
saved Europe from Napoleon.” This 
very simple and effective argument was 
used also thousands of times by naval 
experts, as by Mr. Gibson Bowles, whose 
attack on the Declaration began in 
May, 1909. 

Before we look at this pernicious 
document in its decline and fall, let us 
glance at its origin and at its aims. 


The British elements in its parentage 


date from its forerunner the Declara- 
tion of Paris, 1856. In the eighteen- 
fifties they were inspired by four Vic- 
torian beliefs: (1) Everlasting peace 
would be won pretty soon by Free Trade 
and International Exhibitions; (2) even 
if a great European war did come the 
United Kingdom ought to remain 
neutral in order to make money by 
trading with both belligerents; (3) 
cosmopolitan emotion, called the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, ought to 
oust from foreign politics all national 
feelings; (4) hence Great Britain should 
set a great example by proposing idyllic 
changes in the laws of war. On the 
other hand, big military nations had 
far-seeing views. It was their desire 
to increase their strength on land by 
setting new limits to the historic rights 
of British sea-power. The more firmly 
the British Navy could be fettered by 
diplomatic strategies at peaceful con- 
ferences the freer and safer the military 
Powers would be in their wars. For 
this reason they admired in parts the 
altruism of British idealists, and made 
use of it with success at the Paris 
Conference of 1856. Lords Clarendon 
and Cowley, who represented England 
at the conference, after striking a very 
bad bargain, signed the Declaration of 
Paris—‘‘a rash and unwise proceeding,”’ 
said the late Lord Salisbury. The 
bargain had no brain in it. If all other 
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nations would agree to put an end for 
good to privateering, England would 
give up her historic and necessary right 
to capture enemy merchandise in neu- 
tral ships. So Articles 1 and 2 of the 
Paris Declaration say that ‘‘the neutral 
flag covers enemy merchandise with the 
exception of contraband of war,’’ and 
that ‘‘Privateering is and remains 
abolished.”’ The privateer clause was 
rejected by the United States, and 
Article 1 provoked opposition in Eng- 
land; but Parliament neither denounced 
nor ratified the surrender of an essential 
right in naval warfare. So the Dec- 
laration of Paris, signed by Lords 
Clarendon and Cowley, remained a 
moral pact which would bind Eng- 
land until she withdrew from it al- 
together, or until a nation at war with 
her either abandoned or disobeyed its 
Articles. 

Forty-three years later British ideal- 
ism and the forethought of military 
Powers met at The Hague ‘‘to give a 
new development to the humanitarian 
principles”; and in 1907 they met 
again at The Hague, that lyrical theatre 
of errors, and prepared themselves 
for the London Naval Conference of 
1909. Forty-four States were rep- 
resented, and Germany’s influence 
must have gone artfully hand in 
glove with our country’s philanthropic 
goodwill, for the Declaration of Lon- 


‘don and the earlier Hague Conven- 


tions were aimed with equal success 
at the strongest naval Power. Thirteen 
Hague Conventions were signed for 
the United Kingdom, and nine of them 
were ratified. 

The history of all these things, as 
narrated and criticised and ridiculed by 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, ought to be re- 
studied again and again: it is a per- 
manent warning to dwellers in Utopia. 
The Declaration of London represents 
the utmost harm that military Powers, 
aided by our own idealist, could do at a 
conference to our naval rights and cus- 
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toms. The British delegates were told 
to support any proposal that would get 
rid of contraband, or free neutral com- 
merce in war from discipline; and they 
were also to approve an international 
prize court, with a new legal code, as a 
tribunal of appeal from national prize 
courts. 

All this means that our sea-power, by 
giving up the old and sane laws of 
admiralty, was to act in war as a philan- 
thropist both to neutral nations and to 
Pan-Germanic adventures. There is 
no room here for a detailed account of 
the intricate London Declaration; but 
its character is evident enough in just 
a few of its details. Airships, aero- 
planes, and aircraft of all sorts are 
named only conditional contraband; 
and as for copper, lead, iron ores, hides, 
and,rubber, Article 28 frees them from 
all restriction. They are not to become 
contraband of war. A neutral ship 
trading in contraband is not to be cap- 
tured till she comes to the end of her 
return voyage; and she is not to be con- 
demned unless her cargo contains more 
than 50 per cent of contraband. When 
a neutral vessel is convoyed by a war- 
ship belonging to the same neutral 
country, she is freed from examination, 
however suspicious her actions or her 
history may be. The transfer of foe 
ships to a neutral flag is not difficult; to 
be assumed valid by Article 55, it must 
be done more than thirty days before 
the outbreak of war. Could any rule 
be kinder to an aggressive nation and a 
neutral -partner? No fewer than five 
Articles—14, 16, 17, 19, and 20—are 
as friendly as possible to blockade- 
runners, In fact, the whole Declara- 
tion of London is in complete antago- 
nism with British sea-power. 

It was signed on 26 February 1909, not 
five months after the annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina (5 October 1908). 
Soon the Declaration and its authors 
were challenged fiercely, and at last— 
in December 1911—the House of Lords 
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condemned the new naval laws and 
recorded the just opinion that their 
ratification was ‘‘not desirable.” Ideal- 
ists were enraged by this good sense, so 
the last Government clung to their new 
naval code till the war came, when 
other queer things began to happen. 
Take the Order in Council issued on 
20 August 1914, which commanded “‘that 
during the present hostilities the Con- 
vention known as the Declaration of 
London shall, subject to the following 
additions and modifications, be adopted 
and put in force by His Majesty’s 
Government as if the same had been 
ratified by His Majesty.” Further, “the 
general report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee shall be considered by all Prize 
Courts as an authoritative statement 
of the meaning and intention of the 
said Declaration.”” Put these quota- 
tions side by side with the words spoken 
by Lord Robert Cecil when he an- 
nounced the total abandonment of the 
London Declaration, with the concur- 
rence of France. Lord Robert went 
on to say that the Declaration had no 
binding force in law, though some of its 
provisions were retained as being a 
convenient exposition of international 
law. 

As long ago as 17 May 1915 Sir John 
Simon, when speaking as Attorney- 
General in the Admiralty Prize Court, 
set the Declaration on an equally low 
level. He said: ‘‘The Declaration of 
London 1909 is not a binding document 
on any of the nations of the worid.” 
But the President of the Court, Sir 
Samuel Evans, ran counter to this dic- 
tum. Whether the Declaration had a 
binding power or not, he said, its prin- 
ciples had been agreed upon, and they 
were principles upon which he thought 
it would be right for the Court to act. 
Sir John Simon’s legal opinion and the 
President’s argument suggest the same 
two questions to a reasonable mind. 
If the principles were good and wise, and 
if they were agreed upon, why was no 
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country in the world bound by them? 
On the other hand, if they were foolish 
principles, harmful to the just and 
necessary use of our sea-power in war, 
why were they not denounced by the 
Government? What defensive pur- 
pose could be served by protecting 
snippets of a document which, in the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, had 
no binding power on any nation in the 
world? These snippets are abandoned 
at last; but why were they preserved 
through twenty-three months of deadly 
strife? Even if they contained a good 
exposition of international law, unlike 
the rest of the Declaration, their 
abandonment at an earlier date would 
have done no harm at ail, because it 
would have had no bad effect on the old 
Law of Nations. 

Was it pride that caused the last 
Government to regard the Declaration 
as in parts legal and in parts illegal? 
The Proclamation of 4 August 1914 
was in general—but not complete— 
accord with the contraband goods 
named in the Declaration of London. 
Sixteen days later, as we have noted, 
an Order in Council not only adopted 
this unratified naval code as an instru- 
ment of war, but it introduced additions 
and modifications. Why? Article 65 
of the official text says: ‘‘ Les dispositions 
de ta présente Déclaration forment 
un ensemble indivisible.” Hence they 
must be either accepted or denounced 
as a whole. To alter an article here 
or an article there is to cancel ‘‘an 
indivisible whole’; and to preserve for 
use snippets of a canceled naval code 
is to collect in war dear-bought troubles. 
Between 4 August 1914 and 15 October 
1915 the Declaration’s list of contra- 
band goods was changed no fewer 
than eight times. Sweden protested 
when the Royal Proclamation of 21 
September 1914 contradicted an Order 
in Council issued thirty-two days earlier, 
and the British Government gave way. 
In Article 28 of the Declaration it is 
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stated that iron ores, with other things, 
are not contraband. Yet this amazing 
rule was accepted both by the Procla- 
mation of 4 August 1914 and by the 
Order in Council of 20 August. Then 
the Proclamation of 21 September 
turned them into conditional contra- 
band, with the result that Sweden’s 
big export trade. in iron ore became 
suddenly imperiled. 

It is clear, then, that the official 
attitude towards a new code of bad 
naval laws has been a drama of very 
queer moods and blunders. Here is 
another example. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1 June 1911, in reply to 
criticisms from the Colonial delegates, 
Sir Edward Grey said: ‘‘The Declara- 
tion of London is the result of a long 
conference between representatives of 
the Powers and represents the utmost 
agreement that could be obtained, and 
to re-open points which we discussed 
at the conference, and on which the pro- 
visions of the Declaration represent 
the utmost amount of agreement that 
could be. obtained, would be imprac- 
ticable now; so that our choice is really 
between ratifying the Declaration prac- 
tically as it stands or withdrawing from 
it altogether.”” To Sir Edward, then, 
in June 1911 the Declaration was ‘‘an 
indivisible whole’’; and his restatement 
of Article 65, with arguments, per- 
suaded the Colonial delegates to accept 
what they could improve. Why, dur- 
ing twenty-three months of war, was 
the new naval code treated, not as ‘‘un 
ensemble indivisible,’ but as a thing 
which could be cut into snippets? 
Why condemn it over and over again, 
rejecting fragment after fragment, and 
yet treasure some precious bits of it to 
28 June 1916? When did the treasured 
bits become harmful to the Allied 
cause? Changes in the Declaration of 
London were announced in March of 
this year. Article 19 was then aban- 
doned, for example, and the country 
was told that ‘‘neither a vessel nor her 
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cargo shall be immune from capture 
for breach of blockade upon the sole 
ground that she is at the moment on 





her way to a non-blockaded port.” 
Why was Article 19 retained till March 
1916? 








There are signs, which we are very 
glad to record, that when peace comes 
the country will not be taken unawares 
through want of forethought as to how 
industry is suddenly to receive back the 
millions of men who will be released from 
the war. We must not think of peace 
as a near prospect. We should do 
exactly the reverse, and carry on the 
war as though peace were indefinitely re- 
mote. But,on the other hand, we shouid 
make our plans for resuming full indus- 
trial activity as though peace might 
come within a few weeks. If we are 
taken by surprise there will be intense 
confusion, owing to the collision of the 
war workers (who will be pouring out 
of the factories when their special work 
ends) and the returned soldiers, who will 
want to get back as quickly as possible 
to their old jobs. The Prime Minister 
himself is at the head of the Recon- 
struction Committee to deal with the 
problem as a whole Definite steps 
have been taken towards better prepara- 
tion, and it is about these that we wish 
to say something now. 

To begin with, the Board of Trade 
has appointed a Committee, presided 
over by Lord Faringdon, to consider 
how to help firms financially after the 
war to get into their stride again. There 
will, of course, be enormous contracts 
going while the devastations of war are 
being made good, and our contractors 
will have to compete for these at a time 
when their financial exhaustion may be 
very great. The Committee will draft 
2 detailed scheme of assistance. Leaders 
of Labor are also anxious not to be taken 
unawares, and Mr. Asquith has con- 
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sented to discuss with the¥ Triple 
Labor Alliance the problems with which 
it is specially concerned. Then the 
inevitable changes in our national edu- 
cation are to be reviewed by the Prime 
Minister’s Committee. Particularly 
important is the announcement that a 
Committee will be specially appointed 
to make recommendations on the 
teaching of natural science. It is time 
that we should cease to depend upon 
foreign brains for scientific research as 
applied to any of our industries, and 
above ali to industries which must be 
adapted to military purposes in the 
event of war. Our national security is 
involved in this, 

No subject is more important than 
that of settling or employing soldiers 
and seamen on the land, for this is an 
aspect of the whole reconstruetion of 
rural life. Part II of the final Report 
of the Departmental Committee on this 
question has been published, and 
consists of a Majority Report and a 
very strong Minority Report. Part I 
dealt with the ‘‘settlement’’ of men in 
holdings of their own. The chief 
proposal is already in a fair way to ful- 
filment, as the House of Lords has 
passed the Bill for establishing ‘‘colo- 
nies’ of small holders. Part II deals 
with ‘‘employment” upon the land. 
In the Majority Report it is stated that 
three hundred and twenty thousand 
men have left the land owing to the war, 
and it is estimated that eighty thousand 
of these will not return. This deficit 
may be made good to some extent by 
the labor of women and children— 
though the labor of children is rightly 
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deprecated—and by the more general 
use of machinery; nevertheless the fact 
remains that a considerable number of 
ex-Service men will have to be employed 
on the land if agricultural production is 
not to be reduced by putting more land 
than ever down to grass. In order to 
attract these men, the Majority Report 
goes on, it will be necessary to offer 
satisfactory wages, adequate housing, 
more village amenities, and reasonable 
prospects for a man to improve his 
position. The Majority Report says 
that on the proposal to institute a 
minimum wage the Committee were 
divided, but the majority agree that the 
practice of paying a bonus to laborers 
after a satisfactory year’s farming should 
be encouraged. The majority recom- 
mend strongly that the Housing Act of 
1914, which authorized the Board of 
Agriculture to lend ‘money to local 
authorities and other responsible bodies 
for building tottages, should be brought 
into operation as soon as possible. Every 
village, it is pointed out, should have a 
clubroom, a public library, and a rec- 
reation ground. The majority con- 
template a surplus of labor, and pro- 
pose such schemes of reclamation and 
afforestation as would be remunera- 
tive. For example, they suggest the 
reclamation of the slobland on the East 
Coast, bogland in Wales, and heath- 
land in Norfolk. As for increasing 
production, the majority say that this 
question can be approached properly 
only on broad grounds of national 
policy, but they suggest several in- 
cidental measures. Inferior grasslands, 
they recommend, should be brought 
under the plough, and the farmer could 
be safeguarded by means of a mini- 
mum price for wheat for a number of 
years, or by a bonus per acre, or by 
Protective import duties. The general 
object should be to guarantee to the 
farmer more stable prices for his chief 
products. 

The Minority Report, while agreeing 
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with a great deal of the Majority 
Report, takes an uncompromising stand 
upon the question of wages. <A mini- 
mum wage, it says, is ‘‘essential.’’ 
This is a matter which cannot be left 
to chance. Everything depends upon 
it. ‘‘Our view,” say Mr. Edward 
Strutt, Mr. Leslie Scott, and Mr. G. H. 
Roberts, ‘‘is that the State must take 
action on the one hand to establish 
and maintain a proper standard of 
wages, and on the other hand to ensure 
such measure of security as will en- 
courage the employment of labor at 
those wages.’’ They believe that the 
end of the war will afford ‘‘an absolutely 
unique opportunity’’ for reconstructing 
agricultural life. Agriculture left to 
itself changes slowly, but the minority 
think that if a resolute effort is made to 
change things at almost’ the only 
moment when such a transformation 
could be attempted with success, the 
difficulties will not be insoluble. They 
regard the necessary measures as emer- 
gency legislation which ought to be 
passed during the war. A _ District 
Wage Board system would, of course, 
have to be created. 

What are we to say of this proposal? 
We cannot forget that Mr. Edward 
Strutt is one of the most able and 
successful agriculturists in Great Brit- 
ain, or that he has himself applied the 
bonus system on his own farms. Ob- 
viously he now thinks it necessary to go 
further, on the ground that the peculiar 
opportunity demands a peculiar effort. 
The enthusiasm of the minority is, 
we confess, infectious. We have only 
picked out the more drastic and conten- 
tious proposal from the broad program 
they draw up for a revived and extended 
agricultural life. In our opinion, the 
proposal of a statutory minimum wage 
is unjustifiable from any strict economic 
point of view. The tendency of a 
minimum wage is to create poverty. 
because employers turn away workers 
who do not seem to be worth the wage. 
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In families where several small wages 
are pooled there may be actual comfort, 
but if none of the members of the family 
ean qualify for the minimum wage 
imposed in the district, starvation will 
succeed plenty in that family. One 
might go on _ indefinitely showing 
why interference with the wage mar- 
ket does not serve the desired end. 
But we do not want to argue the 
ease on purely economic grounds. It 
may be that other considerations 
should outweigh any economic doubts 
we have. 

We admit that agriculture is the most 
suitable field for experiment that could 
possibly be suggested. Suppose, for 
instance, that a guaranteed wage did, 
however wrongly, produce an atmos- 
phere of confidence among laborers. 
That would be worth achieving. In 
many districts the wages paid by farm- 
ers are extraordinarily arbitrary. They 
are simply the result of custom, and 
could have been altered long ago if the 
laborers had had enough imagination 
and energy to combine against them. 
Then, again, an indifferent farmer who 
is compelled to meet a higher wage bill 
may be forced out of his groove of 
lethargy. High wages may save him, 
just as a high rent is said to be the best 
manure for a field. Indeed, we are 
inclined to attach a great deal of im- 
portance to this moral influence of high 
expenditure. For reasons like these 
we are certainly not prepared to resist 


such a scheme as that in the Minority 
The Spectator. 
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Report if it should have enough backing 
to bring it to the test. In any ease, the 
Wages Boards would have to grant 
exemptions from the obligation to pay 
the minimum wage. Cripples cannot 


' be forbidden to earn what their labor is 


worth. In practice, then, the minimum 
wage would become a kind of statutory 
aspiration and might still have its full 
moral value. If the compulsion were 
applied quite rigidly, agricultural ruin 
would be the certain end. 

We must never forget that you 
cannot produce abundance out of 
scarcity. Restrictions where they are 
not justified by some peculiar reason 
make for scarcity, and freedom of 
exchange (whether the thing exchanged 
be a man’s labor or a manufactured 
article) for abundance. We must not 
forget, either, that a pound means little 
if it will not buy a pound’s worth of 
goods. It is futile to raise wages if you 
produce the conditions which send up 
the prices of all the necessaries of life. 
Finally, we must not forget that cheap 
housing is at the bottom of the whole 
rural problem. It is utterly useless to 
guarantee a man a good wage and then 
proceed to rent him off the land alto- 
gether. Subject to these considerations, 
we should not feel it right to put any 
obstacles in the way of radical experi- 
ment with the land problem. Agri- 
culture is a peculiar industry, and 
peculiar devices might conceivably be 
its salvation, for reasons which have 
never yet been brought to light. 








“Tt does not require any extraordi- 
nary sagacity to appreciate the dire evils 
of war. But there are seasons when 
the evils of peace, though not so acutely 
felt, are immeasurably greater, and when 
a powerful nation by admitting the 
right of any autocrat to do wrong, 
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sows by such complicity the seeds of 
its own ruin, and overshadows itself 
in time to come with that fatal in- 
fluence which greater and ambitious 
powers are sure to exercise over their 
weaker neighbors.” From these sen- 
tences spoken by Charles Dickens in 
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1854 to the Commercial Travelers’ 
School,, we obtain in some degree a 
summary of the novelist’s beliefs re- 
garding peace. 

The peace advocated in modern times 
must, we may take it, be a permanent 
one. Advancing education (in no small 
degree due, be it remembered, to 
Dickens), enables us at last to know the 
“‘peace-at-any-price”’ party as an enemy 
in our midst; and in these days surely 
no war is worth while unless it materially 
contributes to the cause of permanent 
peace—such as we believe the present 
one is doing. 

Of the desirability of lasting peace 
our novelist was, as all the world knows, 
most profoundly convinced; and never 
ceased to entertain the hope that one 
day it might be realized. Towards 
this end he would throw into the 
balance all the weight of his genius 
and influence, realizing that, be the ob- 
ject attained or no, at least nothing but 
good could result from his efforts. 
Yet that this attainment was probable 
he did not emphasize a personal belief. 

Needless it is to recount the tragic 
story of Dickens’s early life; except to 
mention that experience had taught 
him that life is—and, in view of human 
nature can only be—a continual strife 
against cause and circumstance, and 
that inevitably physical warfare will be 
involved. Above all he was human, 
and the attraction of human nature, in 
its manifold caprices, never ceased to 
draw him with its potent cords. Had 
this not been so, he never could have 
acquired that vital grip upon the heart 
of a world-public. And as Mr. Squeers 
says: ‘‘She’s a rum ’un, is Natur’. 
Natur’ is more easier conceived than 
described.”’ In Oliver Twist the novel- 
ist ironically emphasizes ‘“‘What a 
beautiful thing human nature may be 
made to be; and how impartially the 
same amiable qualities are developed 
in the finest lord and the dirtiest charity- 
boy.” In his own composition, with 
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strong traits of idealism there was com- 
bined a robust commonsense which 
warned him that in others there must 
be contained that natural pugnacity of 
temperament which was so marked an 
attribute of himself, and that every- 
body could not be expected to give it 
vent in a manner so splendid as his. 
At this he hints in A Tale of Two 
Cities:— 


Along the Paris streets, the death- 
carts rumble, hollow and harsh. Six 
tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La 
Guillotine. All the devouring and in- 
satiate Monsters imagined since im- 
agination could record itself, are fused 
in the one realization, Guillotine. And 
yet there is not in France, with its rich 
variety of soil and climate, a blade, a 
leaf, a root, a sprig, a pepper-corn, 
which will grow to maturity under 
conditions more certain than those 
that have produced this horror. Crush 
Humanity out of shape once more, under 
similar hammers, and it will twist itself 
into the same tortured forms. Sow the 


same seed of rapacious license and op- 


pression over again, and it will surely 
yield the same fruit according to its 
kind. 

True it is that Dickens was a born 
fighter. Even in his early days, we 
are told, he was, though delicate and 
frail, ‘‘ever swift to range himself on 
the side of the oppressed and to combat 
the oppressor’’:— 


He, too, a man that knew all moods but 
fear, 

He, too, a fighter! Yet not his the strife 

That leaves dark scars on the fair face of 
life. 

He did not fight to rend the world apart, 

He fought to make it one in mind and 
heart, 

Building a broad and noble bridge to 
span 

The icy chasm that sunders man from 
man. 


The warlike disposition, as a matter 
of fact, was essential to his greatness; 
“he alone of modern writers did really 
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destroy some of the wrongs he hated 
and bring about some of the reforms 
he desired,” and you cannot do that 
without fighting. It was precisely the 
same spirit which prompted him to 
make his last book his most ambitious 
one, despite the fact that he was writing 
it in declining health and amid in- 
numerable distractions. And _ better 
it has been that, circumstances for- 
bidding Dickens the usual physical 
indulgence of this tendency, he was 
compelled to stimulate his brain and 
give it an outlet through that channel. 
Herein mankind gained ‘‘as powerful 
an exponent of practical Christian- 
ity as ever led an apparently forlorn 
hope in the eternal crusade against 
evil.” 

A grand story it is: how, when all his 
early life and experience might have 


embittered his outlook and warped . 


his finer instincts beyond the hope of 
re-adjustment, this man, with an un- 
swerving determination, yet pursued the 
noble and exalted course. But, un- 
fortunately, in the process his belief 
in the practicability of the peace- 
ideal had been lost—one cannot have 
omelettes without breaking eggs. And 
the more firmly he became convinced 
that a perpetually optimistic outlook 
upon life was unnatural and false, the 
more consistently he refrained from the 
uninterrupted painting of a summer 
sky over which the clouds of disillusion 
were bound to roll sooner or later. 

At being forced to this conclusion 
there must have been a great ache in 
Dickens’s heart, because he thus could 
see slipping away the chances of home 
reform the facilitation of which un- 
doubtedly constituted his chief use for 
peace. ‘‘In love of home the love of 
country has its rise’’ he says in The 
Old Curiosity Shop. In 1855 we find 
him mourning: ‘‘The absorption of the 
English mind in the war is, to me, a 
melancholy thing. Every other sub- 
ject of popular solicitude and sympathy 
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goes down before it. I fear I clearly 
see that, for years to come, domestic 
reforms are shaken to the root.’”’ On 
November 1st of the previous year, in a 
letter to the Hon. Mrs. Watson, he 
raises the same question affecting 
mortality at home compared with 
that on the battlefield. With reference 
to the ‘‘absorption,”’ however, it is only 
fair to recall his own confessions to 
Frank Stone in the letter of October 
13th, 1854. 

But now we find that the optimism of 
Dickens comes in, reconciled with 
logical conviction in a wonderful way. 
Although war may be inevitable, life 
is not quite futile! From the very dust 
of the slain will rise faces fairer yet to 
look upon, and cities more noble than 
those which are fallen. Turn to The 
Battle of Life:— 


Why .. . the great battle was 
fought on this ground. On this ground 
where we now sit, where I saw my two 
girls dance this morning, where the 
fruit has just been gathered for our eat- 
ing from these trees, the roots of which 
are struck in Men, not earth—so many 
lives were lost, that within my recol- 
lection, generations afterwards, a church 
yard full of bones, and dust of bones, 
and chips of cloven skulls, has been dug 
up from underneath our feet here. 


Or again, turn to A Tale of Two Cities, 
where he thus sums up one of the 
bloodiest campaigns in history :-— 


I see a beautiful city and a brilliant 
people rising from this abyss, and, 
in their struggles to be truly free, in 
their triumphs and defeats, through 
long years to come, I see the evil of this 
time and of the previous time of which 
this is the natural birth gradually mak- 
ing expiation for itself and wearing 
out. 


And—as we can see from the restric- 
tions contained in his latter sentence— 
he is not. writing rashly or straining 
after effect. 
conviction. 


Truly he writes from 
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All this reminds us of Omar Khay- 
yam :— ' 


I sometimes think that never blows so 
red 

. The Rose as where some buried Cesar 
bled; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropped in its lap from some once 
lovely Head. 


Here, at least, pessimist and op- 
timist may meet on common ground. 

But to this the optimism of Dickens 
is not limited. He suggests another 
question. Should the ideal state of 
peace be attained, would the “pre- 
carious equipoise”’ in which it would be 
maintained allow it to be worth while? 
Everything is so unreliable in these days 
of broken treaties and stupendous 
hypocrisy; and accidents will happen 
to the best regulated machinery. Per- 
haps it is better for the world to remain 
as it is, making the best of a doubtful 
business :— 


“Try sometimes’’ (says Alfred Heath- 
field in The Battle of Life) “to forget 
this battlefield and others like it in that 
broader battlefield of Life, on which 
the sun looks every day.”’ 

“Really, I’m afraid that wouldn’t 
soften his opinions, Mr. Alfred,” said 
Snitchey. ‘‘The combatants are very 
eager and very bitter in that same 
battle of Life. 'There’s a great deal of 
cutting and slashing and firing into 
people’s heads from behind. There 
is terrible treading down, and trampling 
on. It is rather a bad business.” 

“TI believe, Mr. Snitchey,’” said 
Alfred, ‘‘there are quiet victories and 
struggles, great sacrifices of self, and 
noble acts of heroism, in it—even in 
many of its apparent lightnesses and 
contradictions—not the less difficult 
to achieve, because they have no 
earthly chronicle or audience—done 
every day in nooks and corners, and 
in little households, and in men’s and 
women’s hearts—any one of which 

The Dickensian. 
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might reconcile the sternest man to 
such a world, and fill him with belief 
and hope in it, though two-fourths of 
its people were at war, and another 
fourth at law; and that’s a bold word.”’ 

‘Well, well!’ said the Doctor (Jed- 
dler), ‘‘I am too old to be converted. 
. . . I began, as a boy, to have my 
thoughts directed to the real history of 
the battlefield. Sixty years have gone 
over my head, and I have never seen 
the Christian world, including Heaven 
knows how many loving mothers and 
good enough girls like mine, anything 
but mad for a battlefield. The same 
contradictions prevail in everything. 
One must either laugh or cry at such 
stupendous inconsistencies; and I prefer 
to laugh.” 


It will also be remembered that the 
warlike Prince Bull, after marrying Fair 
Fortune, settles down into a rather 
sleepy prince; which almost suggests the 
words of Schiller:— 


Man is stunted by peaceful days, 
In idle repose his courage decays. 


Mr. J. Cuming Walters has pointed 


out that Dickens was born in a 
period sick of war. That period, 
however, was also trained to it; 
which may account for the novelist’s 
declaring :— 

It is because I dread and hate the 
miseries of tyranny and war, because I 
would not be soldier-ridden, nor have 
other men so, that I am not for the 
disarming of England. 


How times change! Now it is con- 
tended that, at least, to some extent, 
England must disarm. Can it be that 
the cause of peace is making progress? 
Well:— 

Hope will not trim her lamp the less 
brightly for him and his because of this 
impulse to their struggling fortunes; 
and trust me, reader, they deserve her 


light and need it sorely. 
Sydney Jeffery. 
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When the great Duke MartsorovucH 
took the field 

The ladies waved and the belfries pealed, 

The cottars shouted from roofs and ricks, 

The drum-boys flourished their polished 
sticks, 

The cymbals clashed and the trumpets 
played 

A brazen, clarion fanfarade. 

Behind the lumbering cannon paced 

The scarlet infantry, frogged and laced; 

In velvets, ruffles and crimped perukes 

The noble gentlemen of the Duxn’s 

Terrible cavalry jingled by, 


With banners splendid against the sky. 
Punch. 


War is not what it was of yore; 

Our trumpets lie in the Depét store, 

Our colors hang in the Depét mess, 

We’re not conspicuous in our dress. 

Leather and khaki, drab and tan 

Is the dernier cri for a fighting man; 

But we like our noise, and we make a 
band 

Of any old thing that comes to hand, 

And we throw our chests and we shift 
our shins 

To penny-whistles and biscuit tins. 

Though we drum to War on a biscuit lid 

We'll do as the great Duke Mart- 
BOROUGH did. 
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There is a sense in which we must 
all, in self-defense, cultivate indif- 
ference. Some indifference, both in- 
tellectual and emotional, is part of the 
necessary armor of the man whose 
mind and whose sympathies have been 
systematically developed. We have 
all certain subjects upon which we dare 
not think. We administer to our- 
selves the soporific of consciously in- 
duced indifference whenever they pre- 
sent themselves before our eyes. Some 
men may be said never to enter the 
field of religious speculation except in 
a drugged condition. They dare not 
face the issues which. such speculation 
raises. They seek indifference either in 
conventional orthodoxy or conven- 
tional scepticism, according to their 
temperament, age, or environment. 
Again, there are distant calls upon our 
sympathies whose sound we can deaden. 
We dare not squander our emotional 
fortune by attending to them. For in- 
stance, if our road leads past the gates 
of a lunatic asylum, most of us de- 
liberately refuse to consider the sub- 


ject of madness, or to seek a reason for 
its awful imposition upon a small 
percentage of humanity. We keep our 
tears for the suffering we see. Not 
a few persons deliberately cultivate in- 
difference towards the sufferings of 
animals, declaring themselves  in- 
capable of bearing the realization of 
any more than the contemplation of 
man forces upon them. But all these 
indifferences, justifiable or not, have 
nothing to do with what we mean by 
the higher indifference. They are sim- 
ply efforts to delimit the area over 
which we extend our thoughts and 
expend our pity. They come of a 
frank and not unreasonable attempt to 
shirk all the pain and mental confusion 
which duty does not command us to 
endure. 

But the higher indifference is no 
matter of narrowing areas. It is not 
an effort to avoid thinking, but an effort 
made by thinking to avoid pain. Doc- 
tors often attain to it. They cannot 
turn away even from such ills as they 
cannot cure and cannot effectually 
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assuage. They are not, however, more 
unhappy than other men, neither are 
they more hard-hearted. There is, of 
course, @ minority of case-hardened 
doctors who are very brutal, but they 
form an almost negligible minority. 
The good medical man dwells—it is his 
duty to dwell—upon every detail of 
the suffering before him, and he offers 
sympathy to the patient which is in no 
sense insincere, but which does not inter- 
fere with his sleep or his appetite, his 
enjoyment of life or his scheme of the 
universe. He will never speak cruelly, 
he will never perhaps even think hardly, 
of any single case that he attends. His 
indifference is neither callous nor care- 
less, but it serves him as a complete 
protection all the while that he is under 
fire from the enemy’s guns. He in- 
duces it by will-power. In his endless 
fight with pain he could not afford to go 
unarmed. The ricochet blows to which 
ordinary sympathy would daily expose 
him would surely do him to death before 
his life-work was half finished. There 
are, it is true, a few doctor-saints—a 
negligible minority again—who never 
attain to any indifference. They wear 
themselves out early, -having borne 
their neighbor’s ills till they sank be- 
neath them. It is well that there are 
such, and well perhaps that there are 
few. 

It is not easy to analyze the calm 
which pervades the mind of the ordi- 
nary good doctor. It is a psychological 
secret. We have heard that people 
belonging to certain races can die at 
will. Perhaps those who attain to a 
painless condition without callousness 
have some analogous power. 

To attain to the higher indifference is 
the moral ambition of a great number 
of very good people who are not doc- 
tors. Philanthropists, for instance, try, 
and usually succeed; but some of them 
in their efforts fall into that lower in- 
difference which, while it protects the 
professional benefactor from distress, 
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also impedes his efforts, and some- 
times renders him useless altogether. 
Either he becomes an indulgent cynic 
Whose influence is never very great or 
good, or else he becomes an academic 
correctionist, a lawgiver whose law re- 
mains a dead letter—murmuring ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not’? over his office table, but 
little heeded by the accused persons 
who appear before his bar, and whom 
he is powerless to help or punish, being 
incapable of either sympathy or in- 
dignation. The watching of the hu- 
man stream, running on forever, has 
some extraordinary effect upon charac- 
ter. It produces a sort of vertigo, 
analogous to that produced by a whirl 
of gaiety. A man ought to live among 
his friends, and if society were what it 
should be his sympathies would be 
called out by them, and, so far as duty 
was concerned, by them alone. For 


- the doctor to a slight extent, and the 


philanthropist to a greater extent, this 
is impossible. They are brought into 
intimate connection for a few hours, or 
perhaps weeks, with those whom they 
may never see again. They know all 
about them for a short time—and 
then know nothing and care nothing. 
The good ones among them seem to 
be the subjects of special moral and 
spiritual protection. They take no 
harm. 

Among the best strivers after indif- 
ference are the would-be stoics. Pride 
forbids them to be overcome by grief 
and pain, whether their own or another’s. 
They pretend to great strength of mind. 
They think by allowing no show of 
feeling to master all emotion. They 
make no harsh profession of indif- 
ference. They try to keep their minds 
on what they describe to themselves as 
“a plane” above distress and conflict. 
In reality they do but make a strong 
effort of concentration, and in the effort 
occasionally break down altogether and 
injure themselves mentally. Nature 
will not have us to be proud. If we 
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take trouble simply, crying out in 
moderation and admitting our misery, 
she will console us by that remedy of 
time in which no one ever put an¥ 
faith, but which does heal, nevertheless, 
most of those who are not too proud to 
give in. Time is the great anti-faith- 
cure doctor, whom all his patients dis- 
trust but who fails seldom—though he 
does fail now and then—and can only 
at last prescribe death. 

Certain mystics have lived, and we 
suppose do live now, in a state of mind 
which might be described as indif- 
ference. Mystics of genius have made 
known their mental: condition to the 
world, to its great gain. Among our 
ordinary acquaintance we often sus- 
pect a mystic tendency. We see, or 
we think we see, those humbler men of 
the spirit who do not possess the gift of 
self-revelation. In the cool light of 
their serenity they stand apart from 
their fellows. Their place is not in the 
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sun, but among the stars. They are 
not to be confounded with the opti- 
mists, for optimists are always touched 
with enthusiasm It is this rather 
than their gaiety which gives them their 
dynamic force. The man who can be 
called an indifferent even of the highest 
type has no force—at best he has a sort 
of active resignation. To tell the truth, 
there is something irritating about the 
serenity of the latter-day mystic. Is it 
simply the old Adam in us ordinary 
men which makes us feel this? The 
great mystics stand with the great 
poets above criticism, but all mystics, 
big and little, are in a sense refugees. 
They have fled before the terrors and 
puzzles of the actual. They have found 
a refuge, but they have chosen to live 
aloof from the waking world, and the 
waking world is uneasy in their presence. 


‘The refusal to suffer is not always an 


ignoble thing, but it is not so noble as 
endurance. 
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Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson’s ‘‘With 
the Zionists in Gallipoli” (George H. 
Doran Company) holds a _ unique 
place among the war books, for it tells 
the story of the Zion Mule Corps, which 
was composed of Russian-born Jews 
from Palestine, and is described as the 
first Jewish military unit formed in 
2,000 years. This corps rendered brave 
service in carrying ammunition to the 
fighting lines, and Colonel Patterson 
pays tribute to their courage and faith- 
fulness. He describes with spirit and 
humor the incidents of that disastrous 
campaign, and criticises the mistakes 
which were made with a freedom which 
suggests that he had no fear of the 
censor. Incidentally, he gives the 
Turks credit for more humanity than 
the Germans in the treatment of 
prisoners and the care of the wounded. 


Mr. Gardner L. Harding’s ‘‘ Present- 
Day China’’ (The Century Company) 
is especially useful for the light which 
it throws upon the upheavals and revolu- 
tions which have transformed the China 
of a generation ago, and have set it on 
the path of individual and_ political 
freedom. The author has lived in dif- 
ferent parts of China; he was present 
in the galleries during the sessions of the 
first and only Chinese Parliament; and 
he has an intimate knowledge of the 
motives and causes of the fast-succeed- 
ing revolutions, the aims of the radical 
groups, and the menace of Japanese 
and Russian encroachments. He gives, 
in this volume, a clear and rapid narra- 
tive of events of which he hasa first-hand 
knowledge; and his book will give the 
reader a better understanding of present- 
day Chinese history in the making. 
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‘“‘Woodrow Wilson: The Man and 
His Work,”’ by Henry Jones Ford, Pro- 
fessor of Politics in Princeton Univer- 
sity (D. Appleton & Company), is 
something more than an _ ordinary 
“campaign life.” It is a _ well-con- 
sidered and appreciative biographical 
study, which not only describes the 
leading events in President Wilson’s 
life, but makes clear the tastes and in- 
fluences which went to the shaping of 
his career. Written by one who knew 
him intimately in the years before he 
became a conspicuous figure in national 
politics, and who has, followed closely 
his course in public life, it presents 
an intimate view of the President’s 
personality and a cordial, though not 
fulsome estimate of his achievements. 
The four portraits, taken at the ages of 
23, 41, 46 and 54, show the same dom- 
inant traits of character; the Princeton 
Senior of 1879 is unmistakably the 
President of 1916. 


The cynicism of William Allen White’s 
“‘God’s Puppets’’ is even more savage 
than the title indicates, and its five 
stories are so arranged that the im- 
pression of their bitterness deepens as 
one reads, until the last, ‘‘The Strange 
Boy,” a parable, brings the touch of 
pathos needed to assemble the entire 
series into true relations with one 
another. ‘‘A Social Rectangle” has a 
wanton wife, a foolish youth, a clear- 
eyed father, and an uxorious husband 
at its corners and the first leersfrom the 
single illustration, wearing a generous 
pair of gloves and two shoulder-straps 
above her girdle, and looking rather 
more impudent than one would expect, 
considering that she has to stagger 
through life under the name of Lalla 
Rookh. ‘‘The One a Pharisee” is a 
portrait of a self-satisfied being who is 
redeemed from deserved ruin, by the 
Publican whom he has openly con- 
demned and derided; ‘‘A Prosperous 
Gentleman’’ pictures a hypocrite whose 
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success is suicidal, and ‘‘The Gods 
Arrive”’ sharply defines the misery of a 
man who never realizes his single suc- 
cess. The chorus of these miniature 
dramas is the staff of a rural paper, well- 
informed as to everything happening 
within a ten mile radius and as pitiless 
in its private discussions, as it is cau- 
tious in its printed statements. ‘‘The 
Strange Boy”’ is a little gem, but the 
preceding four studies are excellent, 
each in its special way. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


‘The Grasp of the Sultan,” a mystery 
itself, inasmuch as its author is simply 
‘*?”? reveals the mysteries of the imperial 
harem in a ruthless fashion that would 
have horrified Moore and will forever 
exclude it from Stamboul. The hero, 


as instructor to the Sultan’s sons, sees 
the life of the possible future monarchs 
as it is revealed only to those having 
charge of them, and finds their other 
guardians interesting both personally 


and officially. Half unconsciously, he 
becomes a center of intrigue, and an 
intriguer in behalf of his special pupil, 
the son of the only woman who dares to 
defy the Sultan. The severest of re- 
publicans likes to read of a court, and 
the wonders, material and spiritual, sur- 
rounding the Sultan make him more in- 
teresting than commonplace Christian 
emperors whose powers are fully under- 
stood by all the world, and who are 
hampered by certain prejudices even if 
they be Kaisers. Nothing is incredible 
in the Moslem capital, not even a Greek 
plot to reconquer Byzantium and set 
up the cross in St. Sophia, which luxury 
the author bestows upon her readers. 
“The Grasp of the Sultan’’ is a novel 
combining the charm of the Arabian 
Nights and the instructiveness of ‘‘The 
English Governess at the Court of 
Siam.”’ Be it understood, however, 
the Sultan was not looking for an 
instructor for himself, and was exceed- 
ingly ungrateful for some of his ac- 
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quired knowledge. ‘‘The Grasp of the 
Sultan” is no trifle. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


Three classes of readers should avoid 
‘‘Impressions and Experiences of a 
French Trooper’”’ by Christian Mallet, 
—squeamish people, Germans, and 
lovers of cats. Others will find it an 
interesting sketch of the war from a 
new point of view. It is, first, as es- 
sentially French as ‘“‘The First Hun- 
dred Thousand” is British. M. Mal- 
let writes with the clarity, the direct- 
ness, and the cool impersonality which 
we associate with his race. Of course 
he shivers and burns with emotion at 
times, but he mentions his emotions as 
frankly and simply as he does the 
colder, more substantial, more external 
facts of his record. The English need 
of serving them up disguised, and highly 
seasoned with humor, does not exist 
for him. If, on the one hand, we get 
more than a hint of that relish for the 


unsavory which before the war one was 
permitted to allude to as particularly 
French; there are, to balance it, such 


pictures of that splendid abandon 
which has always made France great in 
war as that of the Tarragon standing 
alone and blazing away at a whole 
German battalion, because, ‘“‘It is too 
bad to have to abandon such a target!” 
and the half quixotic scene of the com- 
pany: of dragoons charging a rising 
aeroplane with their lances. M. Mal- 
let has an eye for beauty; a powerful 
visual memory; and a talent for pithy 
sentences; ‘‘Some Taubes pass, sowing 
agony,” yet the most lasting impression 
which he leaves with the reader is of the 
stunned confusion of the mere individ- 
ual caught in suchimmeasurable events. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Miss Rosalind Richards, daughter of 
the author of ‘‘Captain January,’ has 
pre-empted a certain section of Maine, 
and has written a little book about it, 


Books and Authors. 


naming it ‘‘A Northern Countryside,” 
and illustrating it with fine photographs 
by Mr. Bertrand H. Wentworth. it 
is a work to delight those for whom 
bird, and bee, and flower provide 
clock and calendar from the days 
when they know the feel of June, until 
the snow blights the last *ster and 
golden-rod. For the unfortuj.ates com- 
pelled to substitute mere human de- 
vices for these luxuries, the sixteen 
sketches and studies are a mine of in- 
formation, and to any one they offer 
excellent new portraits of the rustic 
American, both red and white, touching 
gently on his little failings and exulting 
in his virtues. As the section described 
includes both lake and river, one 
reads of ice, as a pavement and as a 
provider of labor and sees and hears it. 
The forest reveals snow as a beautifier 
of the landscape, making the very 
stars to shine more brilliantly by con- 
trast, but this the seeing eye may dis- 
cern in a city park, or even in one’s 
own back yard, but not there may one 
see the ice-cutting, and not there come 
the lynx and the panther, the beaver 
and the raccoon, and not there may one 
note such varied lustre and hue of bark 
and leaf, on a thousand trees each dif- 
fering from the others in glory. In the 
last chapter, ‘‘Our Town,” one reads of 
cosmopolitans who spend a fortnight 
every year at the Waldorf-Astoria, and 
of travelers who live under canvas 
certain precious days in every year. 
Lastly, Miss Richards tells some ex- 
quisite stories of kindness and self- 
denying public spirit, and the benevo- 
lence of those who, having little else 
to bestow, give themselves ungrudg- 
ingly, and rightly estimate the vir- 
tues of others, all unconscious of 
their own. Thus closes a volume to 
cherish as a memorial of days long 
passed away, for the author has writ- 
ten chiefly of men and women who 
have gone to their reward. Henry 
Holt and Company. 





